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MY NOTE-BOOK. — 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


HERE is a wealth of wisdom 
and sound advice contained in 
the remarks made by Mr. Jo- 
seph Israéls, the famous Dutch 
painter, and the young Ameri- 
can artist and his wife, whose 
visit to him is reported on an- 
other page. The reception at 
the studio was courteous—in 
fact, genial—but when the kind 

old gentleman was pressed for his candid opinion, words 

fell from his lips which, when read in cold type, should 
make the blood of the average American artist tingle 
with shame. ‘Ihave heard that you Americans copy 
the French when you paint in oil, and the Dutch when 
you paint in water-colors,” he says. ‘Have you no 

American artists ?” he naively inquires. “Tell me, why 

do Americans come to Holland to paint pictures? Is 

there nothing to paint in America?’ He adds: 
‘**T doubt if any artist can paint well in any country but his own. 

I don’t think a Frenchman could paint Dutch subjects well, 

and I feel very sure that no Hollander would succeed in painting 

French subjects. For the same reason I think that American 

artists will paint better pictures when they are content with the 

subject-matter they have at home; in fact, when they prefer to 
paint at home rather than to paint anywhere else.” 





In the last clause lies the pith of the whole matter. 
To succeed, the American “ must freer to paint at home 
rather than to paint anywhere else.” He is not likely, 
however, to reach the haven of his aspirations so long 
as the misguided philanthropist among his own coun- 
trymen distracts him from his proper course by flashing 
before him the false beacon of the allurements of a 
temporary residence abroad, and the painter who is 
American only by accident of birth continues to prate 
to him about the necessity of an “artistic atmosphere,’ 
such as is only to be found in France, or Holland, or 


Germany, and where alone he can acquire a proper 


technic. Any group of earnest American students will 
create a congenial art atmosphere of their own, evolving 
it out of their environment and their national habits and 
associations, and these will be more or less reflected in 
their painting, giving it the true local color—an Ameri- 
can flavor of originality. As for technic, let them have 
something worth saying, and the language of expres- 
sion will come of itself. To quote again the worthy 


Hollander: “ Don’t bother about good painting. - How 
many good painters there are and how few artists!” 
*.# 
* 


THAT admirable ceramic artist, Charles Volkmar, is 
designing the decoration for a complete “ Martha Wash- 
ington tea service,” which he intends to paint under the 
glaze in true “ Old Delft” style. He is making the ware 
himself, the shapes all being original, but based on those 
of a charming “ Colonial” silver service he found not 
long ago in Boston. A unique feature of the enterprise 
is that there will be only one hundred sets of the 
service, all to be subscribed for, and each is to bear un- 
der the glaze the special number of the subscriber. The 
moulds will then be broken and the transfer plates de- 
stroyed. I do hope that Mr. Volkmar will receive suf- 
ficient encouragement to carry this idea to a successful 
issue. Of course, there is “no money in it;” but he 
should not be allowed to lose any by it. Nor would he, 
if his extraordinary abilities were duly appreciated. It 
is not alone as a ceramic artist that Charles Volkmar is 
a man of whom Americans should be proud. A pupil 
of Harpignies, he is also an excellent painter ; and as an 
etcher he is surpassed by few. He served in certain 
famous works of Limoges in order to acquire the pot- 
ter’s art, and since then he has not only done very ad- 
mirable work as a decorator of faience, but he has, by 
independent investigation, added greatly to the knowl- 
edge of the chemistry of ceramics in this country. 

* P ¥ 

SINCE my reference last June to Gainsborough’s por- 
trait of Lady Gideon, acquired by Mr. J. Pierrepont 
Morgan, I have learned some curious facts concerning 
her husband, Sir Samson Gideon, which are not gen- 
erally known. He was a rich Jewish merchant in 
London during the reign of George II.—he was then 
plain “ Mr. Gideon ’’—when the report of the landing 
of the Young Pretender threw the whole kingdom into 
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a panic. Business was paralyzed; “consols’’ went 
down to 45, and there was a run upon the Bank of 
England, which, unprepared to stand the siege, paid 
out in sixpences all demands, in order to gain time. 
Samson Gideon and a band of his financial friends in 
Holland had formed what would now be called a 
syndicate, and were hurrying to the rescue. The relief 
came, and not an hour too soon. More than a dozen 
wagons loaded with bullion arrived at the port of 
London, and, guarded by soldiers, ostentatiously pro- 
ceeded to the mint where the treasure was lodged. 
The effect on the excited populace was magical, and the 
run on the bank stopped. Mr. Gideon was knighted, 
and the government, in 1751, in recognition of the great 
service rendered the community by him and his co-re- 
ligionists, introduced into Parliament a bill to naturalize 
the Jews of Great Britain, whose -presence in the king- 
dom had never been legally recognized since the edict 
expelling them in the reign of Edward I.—which 
edict, by the way, has never formally been revoked. In 
1752 such a storm of indignation was raised by certain 
Church fanatics that the measure had to be abandoned, 
and it was a full century later before the Jews of Great 
Britain were allowed to become citizens. 
* ae * 

THE propriety of the action of the Collector of the 
Port of New York in demanding 35 per cent ad valorem 
duty on a case of paintings on porcelain, while the 
importers claim that it should ke admitted free as 
works of art, it seems to me might be determined by a 
very simple test. Are they actual paintings or merely 
fillings in with color of printed outlines? A painting is 
no less a painting because it is on porcelain. Miniatures 
are often so produced. Indeed, in the Pinacothek at 
Munich there is a special room devoted to small re- 
productions on china of the great pictures in the gal- 
leries. But a printed or even a partly printed (but 
otherwise Zaznted) copy of a picture can no more be 
considered as a work of art than can a stencilled paint- 
ing on a panel, canvas, or paper. 


* + 
ok 


A CORRESPONDENT who rejoices in “a very fine 
Reynolds,” which he assures me is “ in a very good state 
of preservation and is duly signed,” must not be over- 
sure about the genuineness of his treasure—at least of 
the signature. Reynolds rarely signed his pictures. 
Indeed, it is said that there are only three known ex- 
amples of the kind, although probably careful exami- 
nation would reveal more of them, where his name, 
originally put in modestly in a dark corner of the canvas, 
has become obscured by successive layers of varnish. 
The known signed pictures are “‘ Lady Cockburn and her 
Children,” in the National Gallery; a portrait of Re- 
becca, Viscountess Folkestone, at Longford Castle, near 
Salisbury ; and “‘ Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse,” in 
the Duke of Westminster's collection. The story is 
told that as Sir Joshua finished the last-named picture 
and added his signature, he bowed low and said: 
“‘Madame, I could not lose the honor this opportunity 
afforded me of going down to posterity on the hem 
of your garment.”” The signature is seen on the edge of 
the mantle of.the great actress. 

* ‘a * 

AFFIXING the signature of the artist’s name to his 
picture is, comparatively speaking, a modern custom. 
Many of the old masters seemed to think it against their 
dignity to do this. The presumption was that every- 
body surely must know that the work could not possibly 
be that of any one else than of the artist who sent it forth 
from his studio. If I remember aright, but one pic- 
ture is known bearing the signature of Titian, although, 
as a rule, the Italians were less chary in this respect 
than the Flemings. The latter sometimes, apologeti- 
cally, as it were, put their names outside, on the frame. 
I like to fancy that the charming little portrait which 
forms the frontispiece of The Art Amateur this month 
was so signed. There is no name on the panel, but 
the painting isin the manner of Lucas Van Heere, and 
is probably by his pupil, Mark Geeraerts, the younger. 


* * 
* 


WHEN one considers that it was no uncommon thing 
for the early Flemish painters to inscribe their names 
on the frames of their pictures instead of on the pic- 
tures themselves, it must be regretted that so few of the 
paintings have come down tous in their original frames. 
Had it been otherwise, they might have given the key 
to the origin of many a canvas and panel now either 


doubtfully attributed or declared “anonymous.” The 
practice of painters inscribing their names on_ their 
actual work did not become general, in Flanders at 
least, until early in the sixteenth century. The mono- 
grams or initials found on many pictures which for a 
long while puzzled the critics are known now to be 
those of the donors and not of the artists. 


*  * 
* 


IN view of this fact, the old lady’s protest, narrated in 
My Note-Book a few months ago, against an artist put- 
ting Azs name on fer picture, loses something of its 
savor of originality. Certainly, the “ patron of art” in 
the olden times had a keen eye to the main chance. 
But the vanity which led him to insure the connection 
of his own identity with the picture while that of the 
artist took its chance of perishing with the frame, was 
mild compared with the vanity which prompted him to 
have his own portrait introduced conspicuously into the 
religious picture painted for him to present to church 
or convent. To be sure, it was all done with an appear- 
ance of pious humility. The donor, indeed, is generally 
represented kneeling or standing in adoration before 
the Virgin or the Infant Christ, and often his wife is 
painted with him. How often, by the way, husband 
and wife were painted together by the old Dutch and 
Flemish artists, and how seldom we see such double 
portraits nowadays! Yet it was a good fashion. 


* * 
* 


IN the olden times, such quaint pictorial expressions of 
the piety of the art patron as that just mentioned were 
not confined to paintings. Most print collectors have 
seen or heard of the portrait the learned Sigerus had 
engraved of himself kneeling before a crucifix. Issu- 
ing from the mouth of the pious divine is a label with 
the words: “ Lord Jesus, do you love me?” while from 
that of the Saviour proceeds another label, bearing the 
reply: “ Yes, most illustrious, most excellent, and most 
learned Sigerus, crowned poet of his Imperial Majesty, 
and most worthy rector of the University of Witten- 
burg; yes, I love you!” 

+. * 

ALTHOUGH Richard Wilson, like Gainsborough, be- 
gan his career as a portrait painter, and made his living 
as one until his thirty-sixth year, until lately I had never 
seen a portrait by him nor had I ever met with any one 
who had. At the Durand-Ruel galleries in Paris last 
summer, a full-length, life-size picture of a very tall, in- 
spired-looking lady in a semi-tragic pose, intended no 
doubt to suggest some allegory, was pointed out to me 
as a work of Wilson. The picture had a romantic, im- 
possible sort of a background somewhat in his style, 
but that was all. If any authenticated examples of por- 
traiture by Wilson are known in the United States, I 
should like to hear of them. 


* * 
* 


REFERRING to my recent remark that no “ Turner” 
ever brought at auction such a price as was paid at 
Christie’s for ‘“‘ The Young Waltonians,” by Constable, 
a correspondent inquires: ‘“‘ What nas been the largest 
price at auction for a‘ Turner’?” The famous “ Ant- 
werp” brought £6825 a year or two ago. It was ex- 
hibited in the Royal Academy in 1883, and priced at 
£200 without finding a buyer. It remained unsold un- 
til 1844, when it was sold to the late Mr. E. Bicknell 
for £315. It was sold at Christie’s in 1863 for £2635, 
10s. to Agnew, who immediately resold it for £3000 to 
the late Mr. James Graham. At the Price sale, “ Hel- 
voetsluys, City of Utrecht,” was knocked down to Ag- 
new for £6720—little less than the “ Antwerp” brought. 


es 
* 


Ir the shade of Turner could return to earth and 
“revisit the glimpses of the moon,” probably it would 
be highly gratified to find how much he is appreciated 
just now. I donot know whether or not a ghost can have 
a sense of humor, but if it can, Turner’s doubtless would 
enjoy the discussion going on in the London papers 
as to the propriety of buying his old house in Chelsea— 
the scene of the vulgar orgies of his later years—and 
marking it as a memorial to his genius. The old fellow 
would chuckle over that; but if he should visit the Na- 
tional Gallery and see the present condition of his “ Dido 
Building Carthage” and “ The Sun Rising in a Mist,” 
which he considered his masterpiéces, and left to the 
nation on condition that they should be hung side by 
side with the two great “ Claudes,” he would find little 
cause for hilarity. What would he say to the state of his 
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(chromate of lead) skies when compared with the unim- 
paired limpidity of the skies of the Frenchman who, 
though dead about a century before he was born, he 
queerly fancied to regard as his rival. If he should 
stray into the special “Turner Room” he would find 
things much worse. Many of his pictures there are in 
a truly deplorable condition. 
* * * 

THE lives of the “old Enylish” portrait painters 
whose works are now so coveted were embraced almost 
exactly within the limits of a century. To some read- 
ers, I venture to think that the following table of dates 
may be found useful for reference : 


Reynolds, born 1723; died 1792. 
Gainsborough, “ 1727; “ 1788. 
Romney, “ 905 * cee. 
Russell, “ 11744; “ 1606. 
Beechey, “ «6753; “ tS 
Raeburn, * 31700; “ 1683. 
Opie, “ 761; “ 1807. 


Hoppner, « #766; “ 1616. 

Lawrence, “ 8760; “* 1698 

Harlow, « 4786; “ 18t9. 
+ .* 


AN artist seems to find something fascinating in a 
big canvas to work on; but big pictures do not sell as 
well as little ones, and it is something of a luxury to paint 
them. When Constable unexpectedly was bequeathed 
a fortune of about $100,000, he wrote: “I will settle 
this on my wife and children, and I shall then be able 
to stand before a six-foot canvas with a mind at ease, 
thank God.” Before the close of the year his wife died, 
and then he wrote that his only chance of being carried 
away from his own thoughts was to “get afloat on a 
six-foot canvas.” 

+ * 

ViscOUNT MOUNTMORRES has informed the London press that 
he is ready to furnish it with contributions at the rate of $1.50 per 
2000 words if taken by the week, or at lower rates for a longer 
period.—N. Y. Sun. 

I remarked recently that it was odd that the descend- 
ants of the distinguished Lord Mountmorres did not 
buy the fine portrait of him, by Gainsborough, sold at 
Christie’s for $10,500. But if the above hardly credible 
statement gives any indication of the present fortunes of 
the family, it would be much odder if they Zad done so, 


» * 
* 


AN interesting question is raised by the correspondent 
whose letter is given below. It is to be hoped that 
some reader of The Art Amateur may answer it : 

DEAR SIR: For some time I have been taking your very in- 
teresting and valuable magazine, The Art Amateur, and have 
derived much information from it, particularly as to the work- 
ing in oil colors. Lately I have been reading the life of David 
Cox, written by William Hall and published by Cassell, Petter 
& Galpin in 1881, and should like your opinion on the following 
point. Cox in a letter to his son describes his method of work- 
ing in oil colors as follows : 


‘*In your darks you will use the transparent colors; and if you 
were to procure a pot of some fine powder of plaster of Paris to 
mix with the transparent colors, it assists to give them a sub- 
stance without making them look opaque. In your greens or 
half lights, also use a little of the plaster of Paris.” 


In no other work which I have read do I see plaster of Paris 
mentioned ; therefore it seems to me rather a peculiar method. 
But as Cox’s pictures up to this time have stood well and show 
no signs of cracking, the presumption is that plaster of Paris has 
not been in any way injurious, I would like to have your valua- 
ble opinion on the subject. Faithfully yours, 

JOHN RUSSELL, 

GLENVIEW, LIMERICK, IRELAND. 

+ * 

THE unnatural Napoleon craze in this country having 
run its course, the sellers of cheap popular pictures just 
now are being invited to stock up with large prints of 
George Washington, whose familiar features are ren- 
dered in monochrome with more or less art, by lith- 
ography, in three or four printings. There is in the 
coming fashion at least the suggestion of patriotism, a 
virtue that cannot be too much cultivated in these de- 
generate days. 

* * * 

IN the category of things which, in the words of 
Lord Dundreary, “ no fellow can understand,” must be 
placed the disparity in fire-insurance rates on pic- 
tures which prevails in American and European cities. 
It would be interesting to know, too, on what principle 
English and Scotch companies charge in the United 
States about four times the rate they receive in Great 
Britain. Are not the American houses as well built as 
the English? Is not the fire department service as 
efficient? Is incendiarism common among American 


picture-owners? Impossible! One rarely hears of a 
great loss of pictures by fire in this country. Perhaps 
some fire-insurance expert will favor us by throwing a 
ray of light on this subject. 

* * 

ONE of the results of the high insurance rates in the 
United States is that American dealers wait until the 
last day to ship the purchases they have made in Europe 
during the summer. The same cause may affect even 
the purchases made abroad by some private buyers. | 
know that many high-priced paintings bought in Lon- 
don months ago and destined for New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Chicago galleries are still having the benefit 
of the lower rates of British insurance and storage. On 
a picture like the “St. Mark’s Place,” by Turner, ac- 
quired in London by Mr. S. P. Avery, Jr., from Mr. 
Thomas Wallis for something like $50,000, the item of 
insurance would be no trifle at American rates, with the 
picture on storage until the New York exhibition season 
comes round. Little wonder, then, that it is not to be 
shown here until October. Several New York dealers 
are holding back the shipment of their summer pur- 
chases in London and Paris for the same reason. 


+ * 
* 


UNCLE SAM has to be wide awake, indeed, to be up 
to all the dodges of importers. The latest I hear of is 
that practised by a firm of New York furniture dealers, 
who are also manufacturers. Instead of receiving their 
goods from abroad, packed in the usual way, with hay 
or excelsior, they come to them thickly protected with 
“short hair” (horse-hair). This is carefully saved, 
and used as foundation stuffing of chairs and sofas, It 
takes the place of ‘‘ moss,” and enables the firm to say 
with truth that their fillings are “all hair.” 

*.* 

THE London publishers, George Bell & Sons, an- 
nounce a subscription book, “ Richard Cosway, R.A., 
and his Companions.” The author, Dr. George C. 
Williamson, D.L., it is added, “ desires to make the list 
of Cosway’s works known to exist as full and accurate 
as possible, and would gladly acquire descriptions and 
photographs of them, either by gift or by purchase. His 
address is The Mount, Guildford, Surrey, England.” 
So far as the United States is concerned, he will find 
little indeed that is genuine ; but the number of spurious 
“Cosways” in this country is almost incredible. Some 
of them are to be found, too, among the best collections 
of miniatures in this country. A few years ago I found 
in the possession of one of the most cultivated connois- 
seurs of paintings in Boston, now deceased, a group of 
imitations so palpable that it might reasonably be sup- 
posed that they could not have deceived any one who 
had ever seen any genuine examples of Cosway’s art, 
It is to be hoped that Dr. Richardson will not put too 
much faith in “ descriptions and photographs” sent to him 
by owners of alleged Cosway miniatures on this side of 
the Atlantic; otherwise the value of his book must be 
seriously impaired in the eyes of those who would like 
to regard it as authoritative. 

*_* 

MR. MARKS does not like the ugly old America cup ; but it is 
only fair to remember that the cup is of English design and man- 
ufacture, and that duplicates of it may be purchased at Macy’s for 
$4.99. This is almost as good a joke as Macy’s offer of peach- 
blow vases for 99 cents at the time that a peach-blow vase was 
supposed to be sold at an art auction for thousands of dollars.— 
The Spirit of the Times. 

Macy’s enterprise suggests how much better it would 
have been if the original of ‘the ugly old America cup” 
had been in chinaware instead of silver, for it might 
have been smashed to atoms long ago. 

* + 

SHAMS, shams, nothing but shams! A New York 
firm of cabinet-makers and decorators had a narrow 
escape the otherday. They had put the finishing touches 
toa “Louis the Fifteenth” bedroom of great preten- 
tiousness, and it was all ready for the return of the 
family, who have been abroad for many months. 
Word came from the client directing that certain sup- 
plementary work be done. The foreman returned to 
the house, and “looked in to see how the bedroom 
looked.” Horror of horrors! The ‘“ compo” which had 





been used—in defiance of specifications which called 
for solid carved wood—-was a network of cracks! You 
may be sure that the damage was quickly repaired. 


i. = 
* 


MORE shams! You can now have a moderately large 
ceiling “beautifully decorated in delicate relief” from 
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almost any design that you may choose to furnish, and it 
will only cost you about $25, instead of about $100, which 
formerly you would have had to pay. Instead of being 
modelled, however, it will‘be done by what is known as 
the “ squirt” process. The design is roughly pencilled 
in, and then a workman stands under it with a big 
syringe filled with a composition, made chiefly of white 
lead and liquid glue, with which he goes over the lines. 
This decoration will not take long to chip off ; but it is 
pretty while it lasts. The worst of it is that it is often 
passed off on an unsuspecting client as actual handwork, 

* nm * 

THE following extract from a letter from Mr. James 
Orrock, R. I., will be read with interest, coming, as it 
does, from one of the best judges in England of the 
early masters of that country. Referring to “* My Note- 
Book” for August, he says : 


**Your own remarks interest me very much; for I was un- 
aware of the destiny of some of our great English pictures, 
Curiously enough some years ago—about ten I think—I printed 
in one of my lectures the impression I had, that before long the 
Americans would freely acknowledge the genius of our great 
school, which is descended from the Venetians through the Flem- 
ish and Dutch schools. It now seems that this prophecy is about 
to be fulfilled. The water-color art will be the /as¢ to be appre- 
ciated, that art which Turner himself practised to perfection, 
and the pure and luminous qualities of which he produced in 
Wallis’s Venice picture in oil. 

**T notice your observations about ‘a Constable factory in Lon- 
don somewhere.’ The false Constables, however, were painted 
years ago, for the impasto and loaded lights are in them as hard 
asastone. They are soft for years after the pictures are painted 
which can be proved by the pressure of a blunt instrument.” 


‘St. Mark’s Place” 


will be recognized at once by those who will have the 


The point of the remark about 


good fortune to see the painting when it is put on ex- 
hibition at Avery’s. The water-color effect no doubt 
was intentional ; it certainly reflects admirably the pe- 
culiar luminosity of Turner’s aquarelles. Mr. Orrock’s 
manner of testing an impasto, so as to judge of the age of 
a doubtful picture, will recall to the reader “ another 
good way”—by means of a pin point—referred to on 


this page some months ago. 
MONTAGUE MARKS, 


THE ST. Louis EXPOSITION affords the earliest of 
the important art fall exhibitions. It is now open, but 
a detailed notice of the chief feature of it—the paintings 
of “the Glasgow school ”—may be reserved until they 
can be seen and judged nearer East. Two or three 
pictures by Glasgow men were shown in Philadelphia 
last winter at the exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts; but now, for the first time in 
{ 


this interesting group of artists, and we take much 


America, we have an organized exhibit of the work « 


pleasure in commending the enterprise of Mr. Charles 
M. Kurtz in having, by personal solicitation, secured it 
for the exhibition of which he is the very capable art 
director. His experience as assistant director of the 
art department of The World’s Columbian Exposition 
showed him the weak as well asthe strong points of the 
great aggregation of pictures there, and the absence, 
in the British section, of any representation of the Glas- 
gow men—the most progressive painters in the i mpire- 
no doubt suggested the idea of getting them, /ater, to 
make an independent exhibition. Naturally, Mr. Kurtz 
will not be satisfied with showing these pictures merely 
to the West, and in due time we may hope to see them 
in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, at all events. 
They constitute nearly a fourth of the six hundred odd 
numbers of the beautifully printed and altogether 
model little illustrated catalogue Mr. Kurtz has pre- 
pared for the show at St. Louis. Next in importance 
to the Scotch paintings are the thirty-eight by Danish 


“artists, which include many notable names. This in- 


fusion of new blood is interesting and refreshing after 
the preponderance of French and Dutch work seen 
during the past year. The list of American contribu- 
tions to the St. Louis exhibition includes Whistler, who 
sends three little pastels; McEwen, Gari Melchers, H. 
W. Ranger, George Hitchcock, Mrs. MacMonnies, J. F. 
Boggs, Frederick A. Bridgman, J. G. Brown, Arthur 
Hoeber, Robert P. Bringhurst, Bruce Crane, Walter 
Gay, and J. F. Murphy. Leonard Ochtman has eleven 
canvases, and F. Hopkinson Smith is represented by 
four water-colors and twenty charcoal drawings; 
Charles Warren Eaton has fifteen pictures, mostly in 
water-color; Benjamin Foster, eight; Henry Mosler, 
four; Chase, only one. There is a good representation 
of the later work of George Inness, 
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A VISIT TO JOSEPH ISRAELS. 





BY TWO YOUNG AMERICAN PAINTERS, THROUGH 
WHOM THE FAMOUS HOLLANDER GIVES SOME EX- 
CELLENT ADVICE TO AMBITIOUS ART STUDENTS. 


RMED with a letter of introduction from 
a friend of the painter, my companion 
and I visited Mr. Israéls at his home 
in The Hague. He was seated, with 
palette and brushes in hand, before a 
small canvas. He turned when we en- 
tered, rose and greeted us in such a simple, pleasant 
way that we at once felt at ease. 

“I'm glad you’ve come,” he said. “I can take a rest 
now. I was beginning to get tired of painting. It 
doesn’t seem to go this afternoon, Yes, put your port- 
folio there—anywhere.” 

Then, after a few words regarding the friend who 
had introduced us, he said, “ Now, as both of 
you are artists, you must tell me what you 
think of this head I’ve been working on. I 
don't like it very well, but perhaps it’s because 
I’m tired. Does it look as if it might come to 
something ?” 

His words embarrassed us. We were not 
prepared for this familiarity. We showed our 
uneasiness, no doubt. Mynheer took in the sit- 
uation at once and saved us the necessity of an- 
swering. 

“Ah! you don’t like to criticise my picture. 
That’s not fair. We're artists, you know, and 
we must treat each other like brothers. You 
came here to learn? Well, I shall be very 
happy to tell you anything I know, but I don't 
know much. I’ve been at it no doubt longer 
than either of you, but nevertheless you might 
have discovered something that I have missed; 
if so, you must tell me. But no matter, we'll 
talk a bit.” And the kindly old gentleman 
walked over to his painting stand and placed 
his palette and brushes on it. 

“So you’re both Americans,” he continued, 
seating himself. 

“You're a long way from home, aren’t you ? 
I like Americans. I have reason to. They 
have bought a great many of my pictures. To 
tell you the truth, I can’t paint them fast 
enough for them. But I can't keep at it so long 
as I used to—I’m getting old. And it seems 
such a short time ago that I was young,” he 
sighed. 

“ But you've brought something to show me, 
haven’t you? Water-colors? Good! I like 
water-colors, and like to work in water-color 
too. When I’ve seen yours I'll show you some 
of mine. I’ve just finished three for our exhibi- 
tion here in The Hague. Put them on this,” he 
continued, wheeling a movable stand into po- 
sition, ‘and if you don’t mind I'll smoke while 
we look at them.” Already he had reached for 
a long clay pipe; and was filling it from a jar of 
tobacco that was on the table. 

One after the other our water-colors were 
placed on the stand. Nothing was said except, 
now and then, a “ that’s not bad, that’s pretty,” 
or “that’s interesting,” came between puffs from Myn- 
heer Israéls, 

When the last one was looked at he said, ‘“‘ Now what 
shall I say to you? And to you, Mrs. Collins, I must 
say something pretty. All the ladies want something 
prétty said of their work.” 

Being assured that we wished a candid expression of 
his opinion of the pictures, he said, after a pause, “ Tell 
me why do Americans come to Holland to paint pic- 
tures? Is there nothing to paint in America ?” 

We surmised what was coming. We ventured a 
“Yes, we thought there was plenty of paintable stuff in 
our country, but Americans came to Europe to study.” 

“And end by being copyists,” he continued. 

We winced a little. 

“ Tell me,” he went on, “have you in your country 
any painter who is typically American in his work? I 
know you have plenty of good painters, but have you 
any American artists ?” 

We assured him we could boast of a few. He was 
glad to hear that there were even a few. He would like 
to see their work very much. 

“Do you know,” he went on to say, “ we Europeans 





haven’t a high opinion of American art. I have heard 
that you copy the French when you paint in oil, and the 
Dutch when you paint in water-color. Is that true ?” 

“ Perhaps there is some truth in that,” we ventured, 
“but we’re doing the best we know how.” 

“ Well, America is a young country,” he continued. 
“There'll be artists enough there in due time, I sup- 
pose, but not until you have ceased to come over here 
to study. Now let me tell you what I think of your 
pictures. They're well done—well painted; but I see 
nothing new in them and a great deal that is old.” 

“Which is a gentle way of saying they are common- 
place, Mynheer, is it not?” we asked, smiling. 

“No! no! not so severe as that,” he added quickly. 
“You don’t understand. Don’t you know that it is the 
individuality in a picture—the artist in a picture, that 
makes it a work of art? Now I don’t see any in- 
dividuality in your pictures. They suggest other pic- 
tures I have seen. Now this one,” he said, turning to 
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the one in particular, “suggests Mauve to me very 
much. Now, if you are trying to paint like Mauve, you 
have succeeded remarkably well; but as artists you 
shouldn’t try to paint like anybody. You mast be your- 
self if you wish to succeed, and your pictures will be 
valuable according to the amount of your own character 
they contain. But I think I understand. You like 
Mauve. He was a delightful painter, wasn’t he?” 
Then he continued with “I doubt if any artist can paint 
well in any country but his own. I don't think a 
Frenchman could paint Dutch subjects well, and I feel 
very sure that no Hollander would succeed in painting 
French subjects. For the same reason I think Ameri- 
can artists will paint better pictures when they are con- 
tent with the subject-matter they have at home; in fact, 
when they prefer to paint at home rather than to paint 
anywhere else.” 

“Then, Mynheer, you would not advise an art student 
to travel much,” we suggested. 

‘*Not for any length of time,” he answered, “ although 
it is very instructive to know what others are doing. 
Oh, yes, I advise an art student to travel, but for ob- 
servation only, not for work—actual painting, I mean.” 


“If an art student came to you and asked advice as 
to how and where to study, what would you say to him ? 
Tell us, please. Would you advise him to go to Paris 
and enter one of the studios there ?” 

“No, no! Not to Paris, unless he were French, and 
then I would tell him not to go to the studios there—at 
least, not for any long time. I don’t like the Paris 
studios. 

“If he were a Hollander, and knew nothing about 
drawing, I should tell him to go to the school in Am- 
sterdam, for two years, perhaps. That would be enough 
school.training for him. After that he must work for 
himself. I should tell him that an artist was not made; 
that his success depended on himself. I should try to 
make him understand this. I should tell him to paint 
whatever he chose to—whatever he fancied—and to paint 
it just as he felt it, trying, while at work, to banish from 
his mind all memory of pictures he may have seen, 
thereby guarding against imitation.” 

“But, Mynheer Israéls, is it possible for a 
young painter, a beginner, to produce work that 
will not reflect the influence of his teacher— 
that will not show, here and there, touches that 
suggest observation in the picture gallery ?” 

“No, it’s not possible,” he answered. ‘“ He 
will surely copy at first; but if he brings his 
work to me for criticism, I shall praise it if I 
think I see anything of himself in it, and con- 
demn it if I don’t.” Then, after a pause, “ Do 
you understand? Do you see what I wish the 
student to understand ?—that his painting is, or 
will be, valuable only as art work when it bears 
the stamp of his own individuality.” 

“ And if he hasn’t any individuality,” we sug- 
gested. 

“Well, in that case,” replied Mynheer, “ I’m 
afraid he’ll not amount to much as an artist. 
But he'll have some individuality—every one 
has a little—and, if possible, he’d better use what 
he has from the start—at least, try to. And he 
need not be bothered by good painting. Good 
painting will come of itself. How many good 
painters there are, and how few artists !” 

“But good painting, simple, direct work, has 
a value too, has it not?” we inquired. ‘“ You 
would not wish every one now known as an ar- 
tist to stop painting because he or she was 
unable to produce original work, would you ?” 

“No, no! One paints for the love of it, and 
if one loves to paint, that is quite excuse enough 
for painting. Nor should we try to be original. 
Originality is not to be acquired.” 

“I suppose,” he continued, ‘every painter 
works in the most original way possible for him 
to do. He couldn’t paint otherwise. A born 
artist must be an artist in spite of himself; yet 
right teaching, at the start, might save him a 
few years of time, and my pupil—this art stu- 
dent—I would wish him to understand his true 
position from the beginning. This sort of 
teaching would not hurt him, it would not make 
an artist of him; for artists are not made. It 
might help him; anyway it would put him on 
the right road, and that’s all a teacher can do, 
isn’t it? No; some teachers have put students 
on the wrong road, don’t you think so? 

“And, by the way,” he asked, “tell me something 
about Hunt. He was a countryman of yours,was he not ?” 

“You mean William M. Hunt?” 

“Yes, that’s the man. That book of his—‘ Talks on 
Art,’ I think it’s called. He didn’t publish it, I know. It 
was put into book form by one of his pupils, yet every- 
thing in the book came from Hunt. It pleased me to 
read it very much. The book was translated into Dutch, 
and I was asked to write a preface for it, and I was de- 
lighted to do so.” FRANK M. COLLINS. 


(To be concluded next month.) 





In sketching from nature, if you do not understand 
thoroughly the principles of perspective, do not admit 
objects in your sketch that do not belong to nature 
itself. Buildings and bridges must not be introduced 
if they are likely to betray you into error. You might 
go on for a long time sketching natural scenery with- 
out making use of mathematical perspective ; still, if you 
have little or no knowledge of the subject, you are 
likely to get into trouble. There is no excuse for defi- 
ciency in this direction, for by a few weeks of intelligent 
application you may learn much on the subject. 
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HINTS FOR YOUNG SCULPTORS. 


I.—MATERIAL—MODELLING AND DRAWING—MEAS- 
UREMENTS—TOOLS. 

MUCH of the clay used by sculptors is imported, al- 
though it is found of good quality in various parts of 
the United States, it being only a finer sort of potter’s 
clay. It is of a grayish color, and when moist should 
work quite evenly and be entirely free from grit. A 
specially prepared wax, called modelling wax, is often 
used for small objects ; and when a statue is to be cast 
in bronze, much of the sculptor’s final work is added in 
the plaster. We will speak later of the modes of work- 
ing in these two materials; at present we will confine 
ourselves to modelling in clay. 

It is not necessary to draw well in order to model 
well, work in low relief excepted. When modelling in 
the round from nature, it is permissible, and indeed nec- 
essary, to take measurements. The sculptor in the 
round does not reproduce merely one as- 
pect of a thing, like the painter or the 
draughtsman: he reproduces the entire 
form. He cannot, therefore, depend on 
the eye alone, nor upon such measure- 
ments as the draughtsman makes with his 
crayon or a plumb-line held between him 
and the object. He must take actual 
measurements on the object itself; and if 
he is working ona scale larger or smaller 
than that of life, he must multiply or 
divide these measurements by the same 
number, to keep his reproduction in just 
proportion. Thus, if he is making a co- 
lossal head four times the size of nature, 
for a niche ina large building, he must 
multiply each measurement by four. But 
if he is producing the same head of a 
size proper for a mantel ornament, each 
measurement may have to be divided by 
that number. In practice, rough meas- 
urements, and particularly enlargements 
and reductions, are often done by a ma- 
chine, which is in the nature of a com- 
pound pantograph. But many sculptors 
prefer, for the sake of the exercise of 
judgment involved, to take their meas- 
urements by hand; and the student 
should by all meansdo so, in order to 
educate his sense of form, which must 
necessarily be at bottom quite different 
from the draughtsman’s. The latter 
conceives his subject as a flat expanse, 
variously colored or shaded ; the former 


It is of course necessary to have some sort of bench 
to work at, and it is highly desirable that it turn easily 
on a centre, so that the worker may get at all parts of 
his work without shifting his position. The student 
who does not require to do anything larger than an 
ordinary bust will find an office stool with a turning 
seat just the thing. The forms of modelling tools vary 
almost infinitely, and it is impossible to describe them 
all. Generally speaking, they include points for tracing 
outlines, knives, chisels, gouges, etc., and some are in 
boxwood, some in steel. It will be best for the student 
to order, say, a dozen of each ki..d assorted. He will 


soon discover their uses, but will be likely at most 
times to restrict himself to a few. It is well, however, 
to have a choice. A tub and a few large wooden bowls 
are needed to hold the clay; a number of coarse towels 
to be wetted and placed on the work to keep it moist 
over night; and a watering-pot or gardener’s syringe to 
moisten it from time to time while at work. Some olive 
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as a graspable substance. Still, a sculp- 
tor should practise drawing, for it is a 
very great aid to him to know how to draw. 
But drawing should follow modelling: 
that is both the logical and the historical 
sequence. People first carved in the 
round, then in low relief, then in incised 
traits, which isa kind of drawing; and 
from colored drawings painting has been 
developed. The latter art has now a dis- 
tinct aim of its own ; and to the painter a 
training in sculpture is of little use. So, too, the sculp- 
tor should not expect to learn much of any great utility 
to him from the sister art of painting. Drawing is, in 
a measure, common to both; but the art student who 
intends to be a sculptor may know that it is in the 
natural order of studies to begin with modelling in the 
round, and to progress by degrees to a proficiency in 
drawing. 

Measurements are usually taken with a pair of curved 
calipers made of iron, such as is used for similar pur- 
poses in other trades. For fractional reductions and 
enlargements, it is well, to save the trouble of making 
calculations, to supply one’s self with a pair of large 
proportional dividers also. These form an X, and have 
a sliding point with a scale marked on it, so that they 
may be set by means of a thumb-screw at the middle to 
give any required proportion between the opening at 
one end and that at the other. In this way it is per- 
fectly easy to scale a thing down or up say nine-six- 
teenths of the actual size without stopping to figure out 
the proportions. A large square and a plumb-line will 
also be found very useful, and an instrument with three 
points forming a triangle and a fourth which may be 
pushed down or up enable the young sculptor to meas- 
ure with accuracy the height of a protuberance. 
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oil is necessary to clean the tools and keep the clay from 
sticking to them. With these tools the student can be- 
gin to model in clay. We will speak later of the few 
additional appliances needed for working in plaster and 
in marble. It is scarcely necessary to add that working 
in wet clay is not conducive to extreme cleanliness. 
The student should secure the use of a well lighted out- 
house or garret, if he cannot have at first a regular 
studio, and he should wear overalls while at work. 


THE CHOICE AND CARE OF BRUSHES. 





IN choosing a brush for water-color work or for var- 
nish, do not moisten it, as is usually done, until you 
first flatten it out between thumb and finger and hold it 
up to the light. If there are short or broken hairs in 
the brush, they will then appear ; and if the brush is of 
good, elastic hair, it will regain its pointed shape when 
immersed in water. 

Wash your paint brushes immediately after using 
them, first with turpentine or benzine and then with soap 
and lukewarm water. Rinse them well in clear water, 
and then lay the hair smooth and straight with the 
finger and thumb, pressing out the surplus water. 

When brushes are put away, not to be used for some 











days or weeks, after rinsing with turpentine, they 
should be soaked in sweet-oil to prevent their drying 
hard, and be kept free from dust in a covered box. 

If a brush becomes bent, it can be straightened (pro- 
vided the hairs are not broken) by first moistening it 
with sweet-oil and then drawing it between the fingers 
and any hard, warm substance, such as a clean, warm 
(not hot) poker. 

If a brush gets clogged with paint, heat a little turpen- 
tine by setting it on fire and smothering the blaze when 
itis warm, Then work the brush free from the paint 
in the hot turpentine with the fingers. 

If you wish to shorten a long brush, instead of cut- 
ting off the end, which would spoil it, wrap a little 
paper around the bottom of the brush and tie it with 
thread. It can then be restored at any time to its 
original shape by simply removing the paper and oiling 
the brush with olive-oil. Oil brushes may be prevented 
from drying hard by keeping them in water, but 
turpentine is greatly preferable. Var- 
nish brushes should not be touched with 
oil or water, but should either be thor- 
oughly cleaned and be put away dry, or 
should be kept in the varnish in which 
they are used. The water, oil, or varnish 
should come only to the roots of the 
brush, not to the binding. 

AMERICAN ART STUDY ABROAD. 

“LET me tell young Americans,” said 
Mr. Raffaélli recently to a representative 
of The Art Amateur, “ that the greatest 
benefit that they will derive from a sojourn 
in Europe is that they will come back 
with eyes open to the beauties of their 
own country. They should learn from 
the old masters—and from the modern 
masters, most of all—to see that this age, 
this land and people have a character 
and a style of beauty of their own. A 
painter owes it as a duty to his fellow- 
countrymen to disengage and make evi- 
dent to them that beauty that is at their 
doors. It is not necessary to run over to 
Europe to find charming, elegant, pic- 
turesque, characteristic subjects. You 
have streets, landscapes, buildings, inter- 
esting types of people, industries, fashions, 
worthy of being painted. But five or six 
years abroad should enable the young 
American to see what ¢s peculiar and 
essential in his own country life, so that 
he may sift it out and show it separated 
from what is commonplace or foreign. 
However, I recognize the fact that there 
are American painters living in Europe 
who have remained American— Whistler 
especially, and Sargent, and Dannat. 
But as for the majority, prolonged ab- 
sence from their own country is apt to 
undermine the basis of their individuality. 
They become mere shadows of others. 
They may think they are acquiring 
breadth, but they are only losing distinction. The 
need of an artistic atmosphere is, I know, the reason 
assigned by many for residing abroad, It is a real 
need, but three or four good fellows should be able to 
create an artistic atmosphere to themselves. And, after 
all, the great essential is to have an artistic tempera- 
ment, for which a man has always to depend upon him- 
self alone.” 





THE inexperienced are almost certain to be tempted 
into putting too much into a landscape. A far-reaching 
view is very desirable; but if you take in such an ex- 
panse horizontally that proportion will not allow strongly 
represented objects in the foreground, you will have 
nothing but a sort of telescopic view. A view taken 
from any considerable elevation will often be found im- 
practicable. To secure a bold foreground, it may be 
necessary to come down from the heights. Trees below 
your standpoint, whose tops had failed to reach the 
horizon, will, as you descend toward them, tower up 
against the sky, and stand out in more effective relief; 
rocks or mere stones will increase in significance as you 
put yourself on a level with them. Meanwhile, the dis- 
tance may have lost somewhat, but the middle distance 
will probably have gained a great deal. 
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THE “ HALF-7TONE PROCESS” BLOCK. 





A DISCUSSION, ON PROCESS REPRODUCTION FOR IL- 
LUSTRATION, BEFORE THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, LONDON. 
FTER reviewing the technical conditions of 
line drawing with pen and crayon at the 
present time, Mr. Gleeson White spoke 
of the “ half-tone” process, 
He said: “ As the half-tone 
engraver to-day is equal to 
anything you can offer him, 
one need not say much of 
the preparation of drawings 
for this class of block, be- 






yond a warning that as the 
white network has a trick of 
lightening the darks and lowering the lights of the orig- 
inal—it is wise to draw in a more violent key, with ex- 
aggerated contrasts of lights and darks. 
It is advisable also, now that the camera 
registers too faithfully any alteration of 
color, that the same pigment be em- 
ployed throughout the drawing, whether 
it be in oils or water-colors; otherwise, 
if black and dark brown are used to- 
gether with dead white and bluish white, 
the block resulting will record these 
shades which the artist only intended to 
appear as different ‘ values,’ not as dif- 
ferent colors. 

“ The tone-block as it leaves the proc- 
ess-worker’s hands seems to have reached 
its limit, and for advance we must look 
for artistic development in the added 
work of the graver. Now, handwork 
upon the block, until quite recently, has 
merely added fresh horrors ; the cut out 
backgrounds white, with the figures in 
harsh, untidy silhouettes against them, 
the coarse white scratches, and the 
patchy effect of the engraved work upon 
the etched, has been preposterously ab- 
surd., 

“The remedy appears to be in the ar- 
tist’s hands; he must learn to use the 
graver, himself working on his block, as 
some artists do to-day. Then he might 
reasonably prepare his work accordingly, 
and leave certain details for after touch- 
ingup. For instance, the hair of figures 





might be left in a mass of black, or 
certain shadows putin with solid washes, 
the white lines to be added afterward. 
It is quite easy, I believe, at a particu- 
lar stage of half tone to burnish down 
the white network in given parts, and 
to leave in their place solid blacks. Ju- 
diciously employed, these masses often 
give vigor to a block, and whether pre- 
pared with a view to lightening by hand 
work, or deliberately planned as solid 
masses to stay, there can be no doubt 


as to their value in certain cases. VE 


the second-rate engraver, the mere mechanic, will cut 
away the refinement of the artist’s drawing, as he 
chopped it out of existence in former days.” 

Mr. Joseph Pennell remarked that there had been a 
note of warning with regard to wood-engraving dying 
out, but that was sounded by people who knew nothing 
about it. Wood-cutting was a lost art; but wood- 
engraving as a fine art was in no danger. There were 
never so many good wood-engravers as to-day, and 
there never were so many great artists who were wood- 
engravers, and they never had so good achance. As to 
the trade of wood-engraving, which had been injured by 
process, that was a different thing. It was not an artis- 
tic matter. In wood engraving, as in everything else, 
it was the case of the survival of the fittest. The trade 
was in a bad way, but the man who could do good 
wood-engraving to-day had the opportunity of making 
a good reputation and a very good living, and he did not 








“The mania for great reduction is 
possibly nearly exhausted, and one can 
only hope it will never revive. A spe- 
cious prettiness and preciousness it had, 
but the temptation it offered to slovenly 
drawing, and its forlorn dependence on 
the printer to redeem the result from being a mere 
muddled smudge, would alone suffice to condemn 
the practice. When a drawing the size of half a page 
of The Times was reduced to the dimensions of a 
postage-stamp, the ‘ reductio ad absurdum’ was surely 
complete. Yet, if report be true, many of the vignettes 
that illustrated the popular series wherein ‘ Tartarin’ 
and ‘ Madame Chrysanthéme’ appeared, were subject to 
some such reduction. The dainty little woodcuts which 
seem to be in imitation, or at least in rivalry, of process, 
by Florian and others, such as have been appearing in 
‘Le Bambou,’ show a new departure probably destined 
to be highly popular. For myself, I fail to see that they 
are a great advance on the best half tone. They certain 
ly appear to print better, and at first there is a charm in 
finding the lines of the drawing full of interest in them- 
selves ; but, after all, they are the engraver’s lines and 
not the artist’s. True, in the best instances, they may 
be even better than those the artist put down; but one 
may be sure that, once the game becomes widely played, 
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““HALF-TONE” REPRODUCTION FROM A PRINT LENT BY MESSRS. FR, KEPPEL & CO. 


see what more he wanted. There wasa very interesting 
article in The Century, by Mr. Fraser, who suggested a 
very good plan for producing half-tone blocks by second- 
rate wuod-engravers. In Scribner’s there was a portrait 
by Mr. Hamerton, wonderfully well done in this way ; 
the border was engraved on wood, but the portrait ‘was 
a half-tone block in which all the half tone was cut out, 
except in a few places. 

Mr. Horace Townsend said that the fight between the 
draughtsman and the reproducer had been going on for 
centuries, and just as to-day the artist complained of 
the process man, so, yesterday, he had complained of 
the wood-engraver, and it had been so in all time. He 
thought the artist ought to recognize the conditions of 
the process, whatever it might be, which reproduced his 
work, and then he would find, as he had in the past, that 
the very limitations imposed upon him might be made 
to help him artistically ; a very good parallel might be 
found in the stained-glass work of medieval times; in 
the very limitations of their work real artists found their 
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strength. What process men were looking for he be- 
lieved they would eventually find, viz., some way of dif- 
ferentiating the breaking up of the blacks. They were 
now broken up by a lined screen which gave the same 
size of little dot throughout the block, and this led to a 
mechanical smoothness and want of texture which was 
unpleasant; but he thought that would eventually be got 
over. As it was, the finer the screen, the less apparent 
that regularity became, and screens were, nowadays, 
becoming finer, and better results were obtained. 

Mr. J. Jacobi said he should like to say a word or two 
to illustrate the difference between American and Eng- 
lish printing, especially with regard to half-tone blocks. 
He had the pleasure of seeing Mr. de Vinnea short time 
ago, who told him some of the conditions under which 
The Century was printed, and he found that the time 
and expense allowed here for printing was very small 
compared to what it was in America. There was not 
the same limit put there to the produc- 
tion, or the same hurry and bustle. An- 
other important feature was the atmos- 
pheric conditions; for instance, he had 
been printing recently a magazine with 
a good many half-tone blocks, and dur- 
ing the last week, although they had 
facilities for warming the machines, ink- 
ing-slabs, and rollers, they could not get 
the “color” to run. In America, he be- 
lieved these difficulties did not occur to 
so great an extent. He understood that 
making ready a single sheet of The Cen- 
tury took two or three days, but nothing 
like so much time would be allowed here 
in London. Everything was rushed up 
into a corner, and they could not possi- 
bly take so much time. No doubt up to 
recent times English printing of these 
blocks had been defective, as they had 
been in the habit of making ready proc- 
ess half-tone blocks in the same way as 
they used to do wood blocks—they had 
done too much to them. Experience 
showed that if we could only get the 
right degree of hardness of impression 
or impact, first bringing the blocks up to 
a certain level, a better result would be 
obtained without so much overlaying. 
He thought The Pall Mall Magazine 
would compare very favorably with Am- 





erican work. : 

Mr. Henry Blackburn remarked that 
with regard to the amount of reduction 
of drawings by process, there was no 
fixed rule. If you drew for a certain re- 
duction, no matter whether it was great 
or small, you would generally get the re- 
sult intended. In his own experience 
some of the best drawings had been re- 
produced almost the same size as the 
original, and others he had reduced to 
one sixtieth, and in each case they came 
out as they were intended. What was 











: wanted was that the best artists should 
take more trouble to learn the require- 
ments and limits of drawing for process, 
and this was a matter of the utmost im- 
portance, as so many of the best artists 
were now taking up drawing in black 
and white. 

Mr. G. Davison thought a word might be said from 
the point of view of the photographer. Mr. Blackburn 
had referred to the necessity of the artist producing his 
picture in such a way that it might conveniently be re- 
produced, but it seemed to him that if the object of the 
picture, from first to last, were artistic, then this was 
altogether wrong. The work of the artist ought in such 
a case rather to be aimed at and worked up to by the 
man who was to reproduce it, and to do that, it seemed 
to him, it would be necessary for the artist who cared to be 
reproduced himself to become, in some sense, a process 
man to direct how the work should be done. Most of 
the work which had been referred to was not altogether 
artistic; in fact, it was intended for journals in which 
the illustrations were more or less of a record character 
and had but little artistic value. When purely artistic 
work was intended, it should be printed on separate 
sheets and reproduced solely with the artistic object by 
photogravure. 

Mr. T. L. Hare said that the artists themselves had as 
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much to gain by recognizing the limits of photo-engrav- 
ing as any one, for nine-tenths of the black and white 
artists of the present day, who were so deservedly popu- 
lar, would never have been heard of had it not been for 
the development of photo-engraving. He wassurprised 
to hear Mr. Jacobi refer to the difference between Eng- 
lish and American printing, and to say there was more 
commercial rush in London than in New York. The 
idea of rush with regard to a monthly magazine was out 
of the question, and it was the monthly magazines which 
were so abominably printed. The Pall Mall Magazine 
had been made a great deal of, simply because it was the 
only one worth mentioning. All the rest were printed 
in a very inferior manner. He maintained it was not be- 
cause of any climatic difference between London and 
New York, nor because of any difference in the paper, 
but because they had printers in New York, and in 
London we had none or very few. In a large establish- 
ment in London the proofs pulled off the machine would 
be considered magnificent, which in New York would 
be thrown into the waste-paper basket as imperfect. 
Mr. Lewis 
F. Day (the 


abled men not necessarily illustrators by profession to 
draw for illustration. 

IN sketching from nature, always keep far enough 
back from the objects desired for the foreground to 
allow them to fall into the view. You cannot, under 
these conditions, see distinctly anything close up to 
your standpoint; and it is only from where you do 
begin to see distinctly that you want anything to appear 
in a picture. An imaginary line passing across the 
landscape at this place becomes the lower edge of the 
picture. Upon the same principle the line to which the 
scope of your vision rises, when you look forward nat- 
urally and without effort, defines the upper edge of the 
picture. Now, hold up your open hands, with the palms 
at right angles to your eyes, so that you see between 
them just what is to constitute the horizontal extent of 
your picture. This must not be more than twice the 
distance between your standpoint and the line at which 
the picture is to begin. It may be ever so much less 
so little, if you will, that the picture is panel-shaped ; 





chairman) 
agreed with 
Mr. Blackburn 
that the 
draughtsman 
must sacrifice 
something of 
the quality of 
his drawing to 
the ultimate 
effect of his 
print, and 
there was 
nothing de- 
grading in that 
atall. Hewho 
did not do that 
was very un- 
wise. To say 
it was the ar- 
tist’s business 
to make the 
picture, and 
the engraver’s 
to reproduce 
it, seemed to 
him to be tak- 
ing rather an 
arrogant point 
of view which 
young men, at 
any rate, 
would not find 
answer with 
the publisher. 











It was clearly 
the artist’s 
business to 
think how his 
work was to 
be reproduced, 
and to draw accordingly, not only in fairness to the 
engraver, but to himself. Mr. White had suggested 
that some artists were working on the block them- 
selves, and that seemed to him absolutely the right 
thing, and he hoped it would be done more. That 
suggested another idea. Why should not the artist pro- 
vide the publisher with the block, not merely the draw- 
ing? Then he would work with the process man, and 
he would be responsible for his own. That would be 
very much in the interest of the art, and also in the in- 
terest of the engraver, for the artist would be careful 
then, seeing that he had to pay for the block, not to put 
unnecessary obstacles in the way of the engraver. He 
agreed with Mr. Blackburn with regard to the reduction 
of the drawings ; it was merely a question of the way a 
man drew. He knewmen who protested that the draw- 
ing should be the size it was going to be published. 
Others said it should be a little larger, and others said if 
they drew it on a much larger scale you could not real- 
ize what it was going to come out. That was very much 
a matter of temperament. Some artists could not im- 
agine what a drawing would be on a different scale, but 
others could. He had seen a cartoon half as high as 
that room reduced to three or four inches quite satisfac- 
torily. One advantage about process was that it en- 


* HALF-TONE” REPRODUCTION AFTER A PEN AND WASH DRAWING, 


but more would not come within the field of vision. 
The hands held up in this way may serve, after a fashion, 
to frame off a picture at the side ; and, by moving them 
along one way and the other, you can judge what will 
come in so as to produce the most desirable effect. In 
thus fixing the limits of the picture, you decide just how 
much to include or exclude. If the entire field of vision 
were accepted, your picture would be round. 

The next thing is to decide what point in your selected 


bit of landscape is directly before the eye, as you look for--- 


ward, without being diverted in any direction. This point 
is the centre of vision, often called the point of sight, and 
it must mark the centre of a horizontal line drawn across 
the picture. This horizontal line has nothing to do with 
the sensible horizon, which depends upon the physical 
character of the view; this is strictly relative to your 
position. The lower you stand, the lower it will be. 
Usually, it comes somewhere between one fifth and one 
half the height of the picture. If it should be higher, 
the result would be a kind of bird's-eye view. 

IN nature right lines are so broken that they are sel- 
dom very evident; but when a scene is included in a 
rectangle they show themselves at once, and in a picture 
they become of the utmost importance. It is the artist's 


part to search them out, to balance one diagonal with 
another, shorter, more broken or less strongly indicated, 
to note the faint horizontal line that gives repose and dis- 
tance, and the more vigorous upright lines that give char- 
acter and energy. Curves in nature seldom do more than 
round off an angle or soften the transition from one 
right line to another. Their distinctive characters de- 
pend on those of the right-lined figures, in which they 
may be roughly included. 

IN composing a picture, one may go so far as to in- 
troduce a needed line ; as, for instance, Turner in a great 
many cases introduced a distant flat horizon where in 
nature, he could see but a broken foreground silhouetted 
against the sky. Or one may, more allowably, introduce 
some accident, like a passing figure, cart or animal, or 
plant or tree, where it will do the most good by calling 
attention to some not very obvious existing line or by 
breaking agreeably one that was too obvious. But it 
will generally be found possible by merely emphasizing, 
by more careful painting, something in the sketch, to 
avoid such ex- 
pedients, al- 
ways danger- 
ous even in the 
hands of such 
a great genius 
as Turner. 


make a draw- 
ing out-of- 
doors and col- 
or it from 
memory. The 
effects of light 
and shade up- 
on the spot are 
invaluable, 
and cannot be 
produced with 
accuracy at a 
distance, Itis 
bad _ practice 
even to touch 
up or deepen 
tones away 
from the ob- 





ject or at an- 
other hour 
from the one 
originally  se- 
lected. 

THE late 
Philippe Rous- 
seau used to 


say that he 





never gota 
more valuable 


“THE SISTERS.” SKETCH BY WALTER MACEWEN FOR HIS PAINTING, 


bit of advice 

in painting 

than that from 

his teacher, 
Victor Bertin, who told him always to bear in mind 
that in the blue of the sky it is necessary to put fora 
morning sky some lake, for midday, brun-rouge, and 
vermilion for the evening. 

IN portrait painting it is well to remember that pink 
or rose-red drapery put in contrast with rosy complex- 
ions causes them to lose some of their freshness; it is 
necessary to separate the rose color from the skin in 
some way, and the simplest is (without having recourse 
to colored stuffs) to edge the draperies with a border of 
lace, which produces the effect of gray by the mixture 
of the white threads which reflect light, and the inter- 
stices which absorb it, and there is also a mixture of 
light and shade which recalls the effect of gray. 





THERE is one practical objection to the use of a very 
limited palette, which is that the few colors one uses, 
the more they must be mixed to secure a sufficient 
variety of tints. Now, mixing tends to muddiness and 
also to instability. But this, for the mere beginner, is 
counterbalanced by the need of learning thoroughly and 
making slow but sure progress. He should not, how- 
ever, stick too long to a very restricted palette. 
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PAINTING IN PASTEL. 





A TALK WITH MR. J. WELLS CHAMPNEY. 
T is but a few years since pastels were taken 
up seriously in America as a means for 
the production of finished work. There 
S was, as there had been previously with re- 
gard to water-color, a general notion of its 
insecurity, its lack of permanence. A drawing in pastels 
was—so writers on art affirmed—merely a little colored 
dust slightly attached to canvas or paper, and ready to 
come away with the first shock. It was, moreover, 
liable to injury by damp and mildew. But the many 
allurements of the medium led painters now and again 
to try it, and it was found that properly protected, it 
was, instead of being the most fugitive, in reality the 
most permanent of all media. The colors do not darken 
nor change tone as oil colors do. 
If executed on a properly pre- 
pared ground, and preserved un- 
der glass, like a water-color, they 
will be safe from the house- 
maid’s feather duster, and no or- 
dinary moving about will disturb 
the pigments. As to damp, if a 
house is so full of moisture as to 
affect a framed and glazed pastel 
drawing, it is far toodamp to live 
in. Pastels have come down to us 
from the last century which have 
never been framed, and which 
have stood a hundred years’ rough 
usage quite as well as ordinary 
crayon or chalk drawings would 
have done. 

Among the American pastel- 
lists Mr. Champney is the most 
prominent and has done most to 
demonstrate the great range of 
the art. We have noticed with 
pleasure the special exhibitions in 
which he has shown numerous 
exact and charming copies of 
historical portraits; and he has 
shown many original portraits, 
landscapes, and other subjects of 
the highest merit. He is enthusi- 
astic On the subject of his art and 
very willing to talk about it; but 
as many intending practitioners, 
readers of The Art Amateur, can- 
not attend his lectures, public or 
private, he consented to be inter- 
viewed for their benefit. 

His studio, where he does most 
of his portrait work, is a large, 
nearly square room, lit from one 
side only by a big window. The 
brownish wall-paper, a number of 
old carved oak and walnut ar- 
moires, some old Flemish tapes- 
tries, and modern Indian stuffs in 
dull red and yellow give a general 
tone rather dark and warm, which 
suits most complexions. He is 
not, however, dependent upon 
this, nor upon ordinary daylight. 
The model-throne is in a corner, 
where it can be screened more or 
less from the cold light of the window by Indian draperies. 
Beside it is a large mirror, which can be raised or lowered, 
and can be set at any angle on a movable stand. In 
front, and also provided with a movable stand, is a gas 
lamp with a reflector. The two can be arranged so as 
to concentrate the light wherever it may be requisite, or, 
on the contrary, to produce the effect of strong diffused 
light on both sides of the face at once. The warm- 
tinted gaslight may also be mixed in any degree with 
the cold light from the window, so that there is no sort 
of complexion and hardly any assemblage of colors that 
may not be made beautiful by a little judicious manipu- 
lation of lamp and reflectors. The most delightful and 
unexpected tones are often obtained on stuffs which in 
ordinary daylight or gaslight alone are harsh and garish. 

After explaining his ingenious arrangement of the 
model-throne, Mr. Champney proceeded to talk about 
his work. “I use,” said he, “two kinds of grounds. 
One is a fine, prepared canvas, which I am obliged to 
import from France, as the dealers here do not keep it. 


The other is a prepared mill-board, also of French man- 
ufacture, but it may be got of our dealers. It is called 
‘papier anti-ponce,’ which, I presume, means that it is 
not prepared with pumice-stone. It has an extremely 
fine and sharp grain, which makes even a rather hard 
crayon work soft and velvety. Still, I advise the use of 
soft crayons only; one should not feel the crayon under 
his finger any more than so much oil paint. This “ tooth” 
holds the powdered crayon with great tenacity, espe- 
cially if it be rubbed in just the slightest degree in the 
world. If I could not get the canvas, which has certain 
advantages, owing to its elasticity, I would use no other 
surface than this ‘ papier anti-ponce’ to work upon. It 
has the further advantage, I should say, over ordinary 
boards that it may be cut to any required size and shape. 
I usually commence my work on a sheet much larger 
than the size of my frame. I am thus enabled to de- 
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“VENICE.” PEN DRAWING BY CLARA MONTALBA. 


velop my picture as I please. If I find as I go along 
that it would be well to include more of the sitter’s dress 
or of the surroundings, I can do so, and I can also cut 
down the background, if it seems to be too much for the 
figure. When the work is done I take asharp pen-knife 
and cut the paper to the size and shape that I judge 
best. 

“As for the pastels themselves, I use every tint and 
hue that I can get. One of the greatest charms of the 
art is its directness; and when | find an uncommon tone 
in nature, I am happy if I can also find it in my color 
box. For this reason I always have many more pastels 
ready than I expect to use. I usually blend my colors 
a little with the finger, but not for the sake of producing 
compound tints, but only for delicate modelling and 
texture, and also a little for greater assurance of perma- 
nence. Your color box should hold all the colors, tones, 
and tints that you are likely to need.” 

Here Mr. Champney was asked what he would recom- 
mend in the way of a sketching-box not too cumbersome 


to carryin the hand. “In the first place,” he answered, 
“I do not recommend pastels for landscape studies un- 
less one is comfortably situated at home or in his farm 
lodgings and can study the view out the window. In 
such circumstances pastels are admirable for quick, 
positive, but no less exact studies of color relations and 
of passing effects of light, fleeting atmospheric condi- 
tions, sunsets, and twilights. No other medium can com- 
pare with pastels for such work; and in the conditions 
described, you should, of course, have everything ready, 
and not stint yourself as to the number of crayons that 
you use. But for outdoor sketching, it is simply out of 
the question to carry a complete assortment of crayons, 
and oils or water-colors are therefore preferable. Very 
useful sketches may, however, be made in black Conté 
crayon, with touches of other crayons for color notes. 
This is much better than to write down the leading tints 
on your sketch, for to be of any 

use these written notes must be 

translated into actual pigment, 

oe and it is ever so much better to 
= make your jotting direct from 


aa nature. Of course, such a sketch 


- cannot be exactly like nature. 
——— Much must be left to the mem- 

iA ory and the imagination; but 
—_ these overworked faculties will 
respond with much greater alac- 
rity to a single touch of actual 
color well placed than to the most 
elaborate written description. 
While I am on the subject of 
sketching, I would add a word of 
warning. Beware of the Ameri- 
can baggage-smasher. He will 
reduce a trunkful of pastels to 
small bits and powder with the 
greatest certainty if he gets the 
ghost of achance. There is noth- 
ing for it, if you are obliged to go 
any distance by railroad or in any 
jolting vehicle, but to carry your 
colors: yourself. Even so, it is 
best not to carry them in the box, 
but rolled up in paper in small 
packages of ten or a dozen each, 
and these again rolled in a trav- 
elling rug. For out-of-door color 
memoranda about a hundred cray- 
ons may suffice. The color deal- 
ers put up various assortments, 
and if a man has a well-marked 
specialty, he may easily suit him- 
self from among them. But for 
general landscape study out-of- 
doors, oil-colors will be found 
much more convenient. 

“To return to the portrait : Iam 
aware that pastels lose something 
of their freshness of hue and deli- 
cacy of texture when rubbed in, 
and when I have a suitable sub- 
ject I often work in the most di- 
rect manner, allowing every touch 
to stay. But the modelling of a 
young girl's cheek and the ex- 
quisite gradations of its color are 
not, it seems to me, to be got in 
that way. It is necessary to blend 
the touches a very little with the tip of the finger. 
A clean rag should be always at hand, and the fin- 
ger should be cleaned after every touch. It seems to 
me that in this way, too, the bolder work, where it is 
used, has a much stronger effect by contrast, as, for in- 
stance, in this bust of a young lady, whose dress, as you 
see, and the rose that she holds in her hand are boldly 
and directly painted, while the flesh has been ‘sweet- 
ened’ a little, to use an expression of an old English 
pastellist, John Russell, portrait painter in pastel to His 
Majesty George III. Here, by the way, is one of 
Russell’s original drawings” (showing a very life-like 
sketch in pastels of a fine old beef-fed Englishman in a 
smoke-colored wig). ‘“ You observe that all the tones 
have been spread with the finger except a few lines and 
accents. And the thing has been lying loose in port- 
folios and drawers for over a hundred years, yet it shows 
no sign of having suffered in any way. How many oil 
paintings are there that have resisted the effects of time 
and careless usage as well? 








“This brings me to the subject of copying. It is my 
opinion that no other medium is at all as suitable to the 
purpose, even though the original be in oils or in fresco. 
The copy in that case cannot be a slavish one. It must 
be rather a translation than an exact mechanical repro- 
duction of the original, and the painter consequently 
works with something of the freedom and the pleasure 
that he has in working from nature. Nothing is more 
disagreeable to me than those carefully wrought copies 
of the masters in which every unimportant hair line is 
repeated, and only the spirit is missing. Some conven- 
tional allowance the true artist always insists upon, and 
his conventions are not likely to beat all points the same 
as those of any other. In copying, he should try to get 
to the spirit of his original, and should freely use those 
means that are at his command to render the effects 
got by the other perhaps with very different means.” 

From this Mr. Champney was led to speak a little of 
his own career, a subject which he modestly avoids in 





“A PATH THROUGH 


his regular lectures. ‘I was born,” he said, “ in Boston, 
Mass., on July 16th, 1843. As I had always shown a 
liking for art, and my people were determined that I 
should have a paying trade, we compromised upon wood- 
engraving, and to a wood-engraver I was apprenticed at 
the age of sixteen. I did not remain long at the bench, 
however, luckily for me. We know in what straits the 
poor wood-engravers are now. I wanted to be an artist. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War I went to the front 
for nine months with the Forty-fifth Massachusetts Reg- 
iment, and on my getting home began to draw upon wood 
for the engravers, instead of returning to work as one 
of them. My eyes became weakened by the constant 
strain of the fine pencilling then thought requisite, and 
in 1866, at the age of twenty-three, I went abroad, 
studying first in Paris as a pupil of Edouard Frére. My 
good teacher, however, soon perceived that I had not 
had the drill that was necessary to profit by his instruc- 
tions, and he packed me off to Antwerp, where I spent 
a year in perfecting myself in drawing. My first suc- 
cessful painting, a little genre piece, I sold to Goupil in 
1869. I soon after returned to America, where I kept 
on painting genre subjects, signed ‘Champ,’ to dis- 


tinguish them from the works of other artists of my 
name, and with the exception of a few sketching trips 
for the magazines there is little else to record until I be- 
gan to practise in pastels in 1885. 

“Up to that time I had worked in oils and played in 
water-colors. I now found that pastels were both work 
and play to me. I was encouraged, too, by the appre- 
ciation of the public, expressed, as it always ought to be, 
in cash. I went again to Europe in 1890, for the express 
purpose of seeing the best pastels in the various great 
galleries and, in particular, to examine the condition of 
those that were painted one hundred and fifty years ago. 
I found them, for the most part, as bright, as delicate, and 
as charming as when they were painted. I need not 
dwell on the incomparable advantages of the medium. 
Its natural morbidezza has been imitated in oils of late 


years by some of the so-called impressionist painters. 


It is not suitable for minute work, and it constrains a 
man to broad handling. It is the art of all arts for the 








MARINE PAINTING 1N WATER-COLORS. 
I, 

THOSE of our readers who live within reach of the 
ocean or of the great lakes, and who are accustomed to 
spend part of every summer at the seashore or among 
the Thousand Isles, do not need to be told what a va- 
riety of charming motives is offered to the water-colorist 
by the expanse of sea and sky set off by rocky or sandy 
foregrounds, and diversified by clouds and waves and 
all sorts of craft, from the cat-boat to the ocean “ liner.” 
Even the fashionable watering-place is full of attractions 
for the artist, though, if he desires to spend his time in 
study, he will do better to seek out some more retired 
part of the coast. 

But in either case one can never complain of a lack 
of “subjects.” The sea is always changing; if its 
present aspect does not suit the painter, he has but to 
wait ; within an hour he will have something different. 





THE WOODS.” PEN DRAWING FROM NATURE BY ARMAND CASSAGNE, 


colorist ; and the ease, rapidity, and certainty with which 
one can work in it, without being obliged to wait for 
colors to dry, or needing to risk hazardous combinations 
of pigments, should recommend it to every sincere 
student.” 





Wy should the popular monthlies follow so closely 


in the wake of certain foreign designers and of each ~ 


other in the matter of the artistic posters? That they 
render vast service to art and the popularization of art 
is undoubted ; but one would think that their respective 
publishers would be keen in discriminating between 
original talent and mere cleverness that spends itself in 
following the lead of others. The amount of piracy of 
ideals is nowhere more strongly manifested than in this 
field of artistic effort. There should be some protection 
from the mimicry of those who, with simple imitative 
ability and evading downright study, produce only lame 
mediocrity. There is such a strong family likeness be- 
tween these monthly posters, and indeed all the “ new” 
posters, only with deteriorated features as the circle 
grows, that they lose their interest as they mystify us as 
to their meaning. 


Yet its moods usually last long enough to be carefully 
studied by making numerous quick sketches ; and boats, 
rocks, and wreckage may sometimes be drawn with 
nearly as much detail as still-life in a studio. Still 
movement is the great characteristic of the seascape. 
Even the rocks partly or wholly disappear under the 
rising tide, and their drapery of weeds may be dark 
green one day and light red the next. At the beaches 
frequented by bathers and loungers one must be on the 
watch for the brilliant color combinations that are con- 
tinually turning up. Men and women in dark blue 
bathing suits or white summer dress, carrying red or 
yellow umbrellas, are dotted about the sands, and their 
bronzed limbs and faces now show light against the blue 
waves, and now dark against a broad patch of foam. 
One is therefore tempted to sketch continually to note 
these passing effects of light and shade and color, these 
sudden combinations of lines, which are never repeated 
inexactly the same way; and though such sketches must 
frequently be rough and abstract jottings, it is wonderful 
how much may be learned by making a quantity of them. 
One finds, on looking them over, that although there are 
no exact repetitions, certain sorts of forms recur in cer- 
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tain conditions, and one gradually acquires that science 
of the weather which, in another way, is as important to 
the marine painter asit is to thesailor. It is this knowl- 
edge which the painter possesses that makes his sketch, 
however rough, superior to a photograph, however per- 
fect. The photographic camera does not necessarily 
require any intelligence save of the mechanical order in 
its manipulator ; but the sketch is the result of memory, 
comparison, selection, judgment; it represents a fact 
taken possession of and comprehended mentally. To 
do this, to reproduce intelligently, and not slavishly or 
mechanically, should always be the aim of the artist ; 
and there are few exercises so likely to lead him to study 
in the right manner than that of sketching day after day 
for some weeks the ever-varying aspects of the sea. 

For the marine painter, as for others, the most im- 
portant of those general observations which he is insen- 
sibly led to make will be those that regard tones and 
values. We assume that before taking up water-colors 
the reader has had some practice in drawing with the 
point; that is to say, with pen, pencil, or crayon. The 
painter is so occupied in mixing and placing his color 
tones that he must draw, as it were, by habit; he must 
have become accustomed to draw correctly. When one 
attempts to “fish out” the drawing from a lot of hap- 
hazard blots of color, he usually gains but very bad draw- 
ing and muddy color. Students who do not yet know 
how to draw are referred to the articles already pub- 
lished and to be published in The Art Amateur, on 
charcoal drawing, pen drawing, drawing with pencil and 
crayon; and a season’s practice with india ink or sepia 
should also be undergone before attempting work with 
a full palette, which requires that the attention should 
be turned to the observation and rendering of tones and 
values. 

In the management of values the student who has 
followed out the suggestions given in Mr. Knaufft’s 
series of articles on pen-drawing will already have had 
some experience. Values are the preparations of depth 
or intensity in colors, a deep green, for instance, being 
darker than a light green; and they may be studied 
with a single color, as black or brown, a deeper shade 
of the latter being put for the deep green, a lighter for 
the light green. But in color, along with those differ- 
ences of intensity (values), one finds differences of hue 
(tones), and must distinguish not only the degrees of 
darkness of the objects in the picture, but also their de- 
grees of greenness, or brownness, or blueness in all the 
variety of grays and broken tones to be found in nature. 
In drawing with a single color (ink, or charcoal, or 
sepia), one abstracts the values and disregards the tones, 
just as in drawing for form only one may abstract the 
outline and the shade and disregard the values—the in- 
tensities of color. But when using a palette set with 
several colors, one must attend to outline, shading, 
values, and /omes all at once. It, therefore, becomes 
important to at least indicate with the pencil the silhou- 
ette of the objects to be painted as a partial guide in 
laying on the color, for this lessens the strain upon the at- 
tention, and enables the painter to consider more closely 
the relations of tone and value and light and shade. 

We will suppose, then, that the student can draw at 
least well enough to A/ace the objects properly in a pic- 
ture with a few light touches of pencil or charcoal, and 
will confine ourselves in these articles to the manage- 
ment of the color. ROBERT JARVIS. 





MINIATURE COLORS are always improved by being 
reground with gummed water. For the flesh tints two 
palettes are necessary, one of pigments carrying but 
little gum with which to do all the first painting and 
carry the portrait forward as far as possible in its masses. 
The other set, mixed with a greater allowance of gum, 
is for the finishing touches. An ounce of the best white 
gum-arabic is dissolved in a teacup full of warm, dis- 
tilled water, and a little sugar candy is added to make 
the gummed water required. It is kept in a glass-stop- 
pered bottle. 


IN general, the requirements of a miniaturist are those 
of a water-color painter, only that the most exquisite 
neatness is required. The brushes must come to an 
irreproachable point, the water glasses must be newly 
rinsed before commencing work each time, and the 
brushes and palettes perfectly cleaned at the end of each 
day’s work. There should be a palette of ivory and one 
of fafence. The scraper, the magnifying glass, and the 
box of pounce powder complete the list of objects pe- 
culiar to the miniaturist’s studio. 


FLOWER PAINTING. 





THE TREATMENT OF “ AMERICAN BEAUTY” ROSES IN 
OIL AND WATER-COLORS. 


(See the Color Supplement Design by F. V. Redmond.) 


THE very effective panel given this month with the ac- 
companying preparatory study showing the progressive 
stages in painting the roses will be found especially use- 
ful to the beginners in flower painting. Aside from the 
directness of the method employed, it will be of practical 
value to more advanced workers in sketching from the 
natural flowers. 

Let us first consider the treatment in oil colors, for 
which the design is well adapted, although the original 
is in water-colors. 

Upon a rather fine canvas draw with care the general 
forms of the roses and leaves, using a finely pointed 
piece of charcoal at first, and securing the drawing with 
burnt sienna and turpentine. 

For the preliminary painting follow Figure No. I., and 
mix Rose Madder and Cobalt Blue with a little White 
and Yellow Ochre. Figure No. II. shows the second 
painting, in which all the colors are deepened, and the 
lights and shadows suggested with stronger touches ; 
the forms around the petals are indicated, and the rose 
begins to take shape. Note here particularly the forms 
of light where the petals curl over at the edges, and 
the exact shape of the shadows at their base. Remem- 
ber there are to be no more /émes now; we draw by 
masses. 

In Figure III. the rose is shown in its completeness, 
the colors used in the former stages are deepened in the 
shadows and strengthened in the rich intermediate tones, 
the pure Rose Madder or Lake being glazed over the 
undertones in parts, while the high lights are added in 
the petals, as shown in the finished painting. 

A small sable brush brought to a point is used in de- 
fining the smaller lights, and the color is laid on crisply, 
not blended. More White is used with the rose tint. 

The green leaves, which are not very refined or deli- 
cate in form or color, are laid in at first in the flat tones 
seen in Nos. IV., VIII., and VI. Follow here the 
treatment shown in these progressive stages, using the 
colors indicated in the table printed at the right side. 

In Figure IV., for the under tone, mix Veridian and 
Yellow Ochre with a little Antwerp Blue, adding Raw 
Sienna in the deeper tone at the edges. Figure V. re- 
peats these colors, deepening the tints throughout. A 
little Rose Madder is added to the local tone, and in the 
delicate shadows some Light Red and Olive Green may 
be added. These two examples show the backs of the 
leaves, which should be kept more gray and silvery in 
tone than the fronts. 

Figure VI. shows more variety in the color of the 
leaves and an agreeable contrast in the quality of the 
greens. ‘The lightest tints are made with Veridian and 
Yellow Ochre as a basis, a little Ivory Black and White 
being added to give quality to the color. The second 
tone is made with Raw Sienna, Cobalt, Antwerp Blue, 
and Indian Yellow. Paint in these different tints, 
keeping the yellow greens and blue greens flatly in their 
places as a preparation for the final painting showing 
the details, as in Figure VII. Here the darker tones are 
added, Olive Green and Antwerp Blue being used for 
the purpose. The warm yellow greens shown in Fig- 
ures VIII. and IX. are made with the same colors used 
in Figures VI. and VII., more pure yellow entering into 
the local tint. 

With a fine brush add the markings of the veins, 
avoiding too sharp a line in any part. The strong- 
est veins are seen in the under part, as in Figure V., 
and these leaves occur both in the upper and lower 
sprays. In the lower part, the shadows of the veins are 
accented agreeably by some touches of faint pinkish 
violet; these are made with Cobalt, Yellow Ochre, and 
a little White. In the darkest tones, which are rich and 
warm in quality, Antwerp Blue and Olive Green, com- 
bined in parts with Burnt Sienna, may be employed. 

A pleasing bit of color is to be found in the fallen 
rose at the lower left side of the group. The rich yel- 
low stamens here are painted with Cadmium, a little 
Rose Madder, and White, deepened in the under parts 
with Olive Green and Yellow Ochre, and for the deep 
red petal use Rose Madder, a little Burnt Sienna, and a 
touch of Cobalt. The pale purplish pink tones are 
made from the same colors mixed with white. The 
stems are painted with Raw Sienna, White, Yellow 
Ochre, Madder Lake, and Antwerp Blue; add Ivory 


Black and a little Burnt Sienna in the deeper shadows. 
Where the paler blue gray under side of the leaf is 
seen, mix White, a little Yellow Ochre, Cobalt, and 
Madder Lake. A little Antwerp Blue added to the 
local tone will give other deep tints of the leaf veins and 
stronger markings. 

WATER-COLORS.—Either the transparent or opaque 
colors may be employed in painting the study in water- 
colors. For the student who desires to make an exact 
copy of the panel in every respect, the transparent 
method will be preferable, while for decorated painting 
upon wood, glass, porcelain, metal, or any textile fabric, 
the opaque method is appropriate. 

The following directions refer to the transparent 
colors alone; but these are easily rendered opaque by 
the addition of Chinese White throughout. A thick 
underpainting of Chinese White forms here an excellent 
preparation for receiving the color, especially if the 
material painted upon be of an absorbent or porous 
character. 

In painting in the transparent method, we proceed as 
follows: A piece of heavy white paper of the desired 
size is tightly stretched, and a careful drawing of the 
design made in outline only. A finely pointed hard 
lead-pencil should be used here, and only the principal 
forms are sketched in upon the paper to serve as a 
guide for the color. When the study is finished all 
pencil marks should be erased. A soft gray back- 
ground tint is washed in with Lamp Black, Cobalt, Light 
Red, and a little Yellow Ochre. These washes are 
deepened in parts as the painting progresses, and pure 
tones very much diluted with water (blues, yellows, and 
reds) may be lightly run through the shadows in finishing. 

Following the method of the preparatory plate, we 
may wash in an undertone throughout the pink roses, 
making the first wash with Rose Madder and a little 
Cobalt Blue. In Figure II. these tones are deepened by 
successive washes, and Cobalt is added in the half tints 
and cooler shadows. 

Figure III. shows more detail ; more Crimson Lake is 
added in parts, a little Cobalt and Crimson Lake pure 
are used to deepen the tones at the centre and in the 
touches of dark red between the petals. The large 
open roses are painted in the same manner, and the 
lights are left clear, or may be taken out later with 
blotting-paper if accidentally covered. 

In painting the green leaves, the same method is ob- 
served, and the colors used for the general tones are 
combined thus: Antwerp Blue, Viridian, Yellow Ochre, 
and Raw Sienna. These colors are used almost pure 
in the deeper tints, the student following the sugges- 
tions given in the progressive stages. 

Use small brushes in finishing the details of leaves and 
blossoms, and run washes of pale Indian Yellow through 
the yellow reflected lights, as shown in the finished 
painting. 

The stems and branches should be carefully drawn 
with a pointed camel’s-hair brush, and touches of Rose 
Madder, Cobalt, and Indian Yellow are added where 
the color of the thorns is strongly shown. For the 
local tint of the stems mix Antwerp Blue, Cadmium, 
Rose Madder, and add Burnt Sienna and Viridian. 
Where the bunch of yellow stamens is seen in the lower 
branch, paint them with a small brush, indicating the 
filaments; the colors used here are Raw Sienna, Rose 
Madder, and Yellow Ochre, with a light wash of Cobalt 
and Lamp Black run through the halftints. Follow the 
handling of the washes as shown in the original as 
nearly as possible, keeping them broad and simple in 
effect. 





LET the strokes of your brush in a flower be toward 
its centre; in a leaf follow the veining from the centre 
of the leaf toward the sides ; but never make a decided, 
regular veining, or you will have a good copy of a poor 
chromo card. Do not make a decided stroke to repre- 
sent the veins; rather produce this by the shading. In 
very marked leaves, let the first tint be the vein in the 
centre, and shade from it. But zf you are far enough 
Jrom your copy, you will not see many veins. Half 
close your eyes, notice the shading in your leaf, and try 
to copy it exactly. Leaves are more difficult than flow- 
ers, and require careful study. If those who take up 
flower painting would devote special attention to leaves 
first, they would avoid accumulating feeble caricatures 
of flowers which, regarded retrospectively, are sure to 
give pain rather than pleasure ; and they would be bet- 
ter prepared to treat the masses of leaves that accom- 
pany flowers and have so much to do with their effects. 
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TALKS ON ELEMENTARY DRAWING, 








I.—WHY WE HAVE TO LEARN TO DRAW—MERE COPY- 
ING IS NUIT DRAWING—IT FIXES BAD HABITS— 
WE MUST LEARN “TO SEE” FOR OURSELVES. 





MN beginning the little series of 
papers of which this is the 
first, it may be as well to have 
a definite understanding of 
their purpose, that time may 
not be spent upon them by 
art students who have ad- 
vanced farther than the sub- 
jects which are here dealt 
with. Therefore, it may be 
said at once that the title relating to Ele- 
mentary Drawing which heads this column 
is literally true. The talks which we shall 
have upon this page every month are ad- 
dressed to students who feel themselves in 
complete ignorance of the so-called “ rules” 
of drawing ; who perhaps do not know what 
perspective means ; and who, possibly stu- 
dying without the aid of a teacher, find that 
every text-book seems to begin at a point 
to which they have not yet attained. 

It must be assumed that these workers 
have some ability and much love for the 
work; and granting this, it will be the en- 
deavor of these papers to bring such toa 
practical understanding of elementary draw- 
ing. As the greater number of The Art 
Amateur readers have probably a knowl- 
edge of art which would make these ele- 
mentary lessons superfluous, we will sup- 
pose our class to be mainly composed of 
young people, earnestly interested in artistic 
matters, and not afraid to begin at the be- 
ginning. This is not an easy undertaking, 
for it is especially difficult in the earlier stages of drawing 
to work without the sympathy of fellow-students and the 
personal inspiration of a teacher; but it is by no means 
an impossible task, and we may hope it will prove a 
pleasant one. Should there be anything not entirely 
clear in these articles, the writer will be glad to answer 
any questions through The Art Amateur. 

It may be supposed that there are many in our class 
who have spent their time in copying pictures made by 
others. Perhaps these copies are excellent ones, and 
the skill so shown has awakened much admiration in 
the home circle. Or, again, the reader may be interest- 
ed in sketching, and with a faculty for making rapid 
and interesting sketches “out of his head,” there is a 
disinclination for more serious study. From such as 
these come the questions: ‘‘ Why should I study draw- 
ing at all? Why not continue to copy these beautiful 
drawings that others have made, since I am sure I can 
never do so well myself? Or why.should I not con- 
tinue to sketch roughly all these things which [ like so 
much to draw, 
without settling 
down to the steady 
drudgery through 
which I see other 
art students going ? 
Of what use is all 
this weary working 
over little blocks 
and cones and pyr- 
amids, this render- 
ing of still-life 
groups, this endless 
amount of charcoal 
study from the an- 
tique ?” 

We need, I think, 
to consider the sub- 
ject of drawing pure 
and simple in just 
the same education- 
al light as other 
branches of learn- 
ing; presupposing, 
of course, some nat- 
ural ability for it, without which there may be much 
time wasted. Viewed from the point of helpfulness 
in the work of the world, consider the great use of 
pictures. One may labor over a description covering 
pages, about place, or scene, or individual, while one 
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glance at a picture fixes the view before the mind as no 
words can do. Which of us could have gained from 
explanations alone any idea of the charm of Old World 
cities and scenes such as we have obtained simply 
from the illustrations in our periodicals ? And without 
entering at all upon the vexed question of “art for art’s 
sake” or theorizing upon its moral influence, I am sure 
most of us can remember one or more powerful paint- 
ings which have stirred our deepest feelings beyond the 
ability of language to do. 

There are published in this magazine many fine en- 
gravings of such pictures; and often we look at these 
and say: “I like such a picture, but I do not know why 
I like it.” And here is partly where the study of draw- 
ing should be of use to us. It should, by educating 
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taste and intelligence, as well as hand and eye, teach 
what are the good points in a picture, and give a keen- 
er insight into the artist’s reason for painting it. Now, 
copying another’s work can never do this. Copying is 
not drawing. It would seem to a student in one of our 
large art schools almost unnecessary to say this; but 
many warm lovers of art are living at a distance from 
such schools, or have not yet begun to study; and to 
such these words are addressed. As a matter of learn- 
ing rendering (which general expression covers such 
points as the method of laying on paint, or the direction 
of line in a pen or pencil drawing), there may be con- 
siderable use in an occasional copy; but otherwise it is 
generally worse than useless to continue in the practice, 
as it fixes bad habits more frequently than good ones. 
The fewest and simplest lines that you make yourself 
are worth more in training your eye to see truly than all 
the copies you can make. 

_As to the question why you should not go on making 
little free-hand sketches roughly, with no further study 
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than this can bring, ] may say that unless you are a 
wonder you have probably many bad habits of which 
you are quite unconscious until study acquaints you 
with them. This is the case with each of us; only as 
we advance can we realize what mistakes we have 


made and how little we know; and this realization is 
one of the reasons why every artist, however great, 
always continues to study, as well as to work. 

It is pleasant to make quick little sketches, the imper- 
fections of which we excuse by saying it is “only a 
sketch ;” and soit is pleasant to play by ear a waltz on the 
piano or to read charming fairy stories all day ; and all 
these things are not unsuitable to the earliest stages of 
the graphic arts, music, and literature. But just as it 
would be impossible to render fitly the unspeakable 
beauties of Beethoven or Wagner without months of 
previous drudgery, just as it is out of the question to 
understand science and literature by the reading of 
fairy tales alone, so it is impossible that these off-hand 
sketches, without study, shall lead to heights of which 
at present we will frankly assume the stu- 
dent knows but little. The simplest illus- 
tration in a magazine may hold in it a 
knowledge of p-rspective over which the 
artist has spent many hours of study. The 
sketches of furniture and cosy corners which 
we often see in books or papers ; the small 
tail-pieces of old books, jugs, and jars, or 
such simple things, which we think must 
take but little time or thought; the group 
of old houses which lends picturesqueness 
to the page—all these things seem so easy 
as to be hardly worth regarding as matters 
involving study. 

Yet what, after all, are the drawings of 
tables and chairs, and, indeed, corners of 
rooms and houses, but so many enlarged 
and elaborated blocks? What but the 
same principle governs the drawing of 
books lying open or closed on the table? 
How shall we correctly represent the little 
tail-piece of jugs and jars, without having 
first studied in the plain forms of plinth or 
cone the ellipses which so largely make 
up the drawing of these objects? If the simpler forms, 
such as these, cannot be drawn correctly, it is quite 
hopeless to attempt anything more elaborate. 

So with work “ from the antique,” with its “ blocking 
out in large forms,” of which the student hears so 
much, Our eyes are not naturally made so that we see 
things correctly to draw them, any more than our fin- 
gers are made so as to play scales rapidly at first, or 
our minds so constituted that we can go at one step 
from the reading of children’s stories to the understand- 
ing of abstruse problems. As very little children, we 
tried to touch any distant object as if it were near by, 
and reached out as quickly to grasp the moon as to lay 
hold of something a foot away. Gradually we learned 
to estimate the relative distance of objects, and made 
no more errors of this kind; but in the early stages of 
putting things on paper we are still ignorant and young, 
and must learn to see. We look at details instead of at 
the whole; we draw all the intricate carving on the side 
of a chair, and forget that the whole side is so much in 
shadow, that we 
had to strain our 
eyes to see the de- 
tail which we have 
just shown with 
such elaborate ef- 
fect. And so to 
make us see large 
forms, simply, as 
well as for many 
other reasons, we 
study from the large 
masses of light and 
shade to be found 
in art schools in the 
room devoted to 
“the Antique.” 

There are, of 
course, innumera- 
ble other reasons 
for the serious stu- 
dy of drawing, if 
one is going to de- 
vote time to it at 
: all. Some of these 
reasons will be touched upon as we continue. 

ELISABETH M. HALLOWELL. 





For filling in large spaces of solid black in a drawing 
a brush is often used instead of a pen. 
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A FEW HINTS ON DRAWING. 


SUGGESTED BY THE ART AMATEUR’S ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS FOR THIS MONTH, 

THE variety of technique shown in the many illustra- 
tions in the present number gives the student a splendid 
opportunity to compare not only the results obtained by 
means of the different ‘processes of reproduction, but 
also the different styles of drawing, showing the in- 
fluence of vogue upon the artist’s handling. When Mr. 
Cassagne drew the landscape, ‘A Path through the 
Woods,” modern pen technique was not developed, and 
the method which he employed of using many lines is 
no longer in use. 

While the pen work of Mr. Vibert is not quite so old 
as that of Mr. Cassagne, it is still not up to the modern 
standard. Turning, however, to the superb drawing by 
Helleu—though really dawn on copper—that is to say, 
it is a “dry point” scratched upon the copper and not 
etched (“ bitten in” with acid), as is ordinarily the case 
we find a truly artistic example of modern technique, 
Inasmuch as the needle was used, we cannot call it pen 
technique; but if we will substitute the word pen for 
line, we can more readily comprehend the handling. If 
Mr. Helleu had drawn in ink, we may be sure that he 





would have used almost the same method that he has 
employed here, with the exception that he would, of 
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which they are made. The two dark head coverings 
(my ecclesiastical vocabulary fails me) are well delineated 
by the increase of pen pressure, without the addition of 
cross-hatching. In Miss Hallowell’s elementary work 
these increased darks, produced by simple parallel lines, 
are very perceptible. 

It will, perhaps, escape the casual reader that there is 
some thoroughly logical pen work in the drawing by 
Israels, Though there is in them a certain nervousness 
of touch, we must remember that they are merely mem- 
orandum sketches and not examples of finished work. 

A word now about the mechanical processes illustrated 
this month. Mr. MacEwen’s study is reproduced by 
“half tone” from a drawing in which many, if not all, of 
the lines, were in pen and ink, with the shading in wash. 
Mr. Volkmar’soriginals were also pen and ink and wash. 

The beautiful head in the upper corner of the page of 
studies by Baudoin is almost as perfect a facsimile of 
pure charcoal as could possibly be produced on so small 
a scale by any process. How clearly we can see the 
very ribs of the Michelet paper in the neck and in the 
background! The Belly and the Boulanger drawings 
show a wonderfully satisfying effect of color and model- 
ling. In No. 3, with still more economical means, Bou- 
langer expresses more rotundity, more construction than 
does Belly. This is noticeably so in the neck and shoul- 
ders of the near figure. The refinement of shading can 
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where the chin commences. This will give: (1) the 
distance from the nose to the centre of the mouth ; (2) 
from the centre or opening of the mouth to the com- 
mencement of the chin ;-(3) from the commencement 
of the chin to the bottom of the same. 

The ear is of the same length as the nose, and has a 
parallel direction to the latter. 

The head at its greatest width, which occurs a little 
way above the ear, is equal to the length of the face, or 
may be said to measure three-quarters of the whole head. 

The space between the eyes equals the length of an eye. 

THE PROFILE VIEW.—In order to facilitate the 
measurements, two horizontal lines are drawn, one touch- 
ing the top of the head, the other the bottom of the chin. 
At right angles to this is a vertical line which is extend- 
ed so as to join the horizontal lines. The vertical line 
is now intersected by two horizontal lines at equal dis- 
tances from the top and bottom, thus dividing the head 
into four similar proportions. 

The first division indicates the space occupied by the 
hair, beginning at the top of the head and extending to 
the commencement of the forehead; the second, the 
length of the forehead beginning at its top and extend- 
ing to the root of the nose; the third, the length of the 
nose from top to bottom; the fourth, the distance be- 
tween the bottom of the nose and the end of the chin. 

This last division is also subdivided into three equal 
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course, have got his increased darks by pressing upon 
the pen point. It may be remarked that an increased 
dark is got in “ dry point” by scratching more vigorously 
into the copper or zinc. Thus a deeper line is made 
which holds more ink. An etching, as the reader 
probably knows, is printed in exactly the opposite way 
to an ordinary (relief) block. In the case of the latter, 
the ink from the roller is put upon the top of a line, 
while in that of an etching, the ink from a dauber is put 
znto the line, the rest of the plate appearing perfectly 
clean after it is wiped off preliminary to putting it through 
the press. The principle of printing an etching is ex- 
actly that of printing from a copper plate visiting-card. 

Returning to the subject of drawing, I do not mean to 
say that there is no excellence in Cassagne’s and Vi- 
bert’s work because the technique is antiquated. In the 
Vibert drawing, not only is the expression in each face 
very thoroughly rendered, but the local color of the hair, 
flesh, and caps is produced with great truth. This 
drawing will be found an especially useful one for the 
study of values. The fact that the background is 
crossed in a rather amateurish manner need not deter us 
from doing justice to what is excellent in the rest of the 
work. Besides, the cross-hatching does give a certain 
amount of desirable atmosphere to the background. On 
the two berettas there is a combination of parallel lines 
and cross-hatching which is thoroughly admirable. It 
gives a stiffness true to the texture of the material of 
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be no better exemplified than in the man’s figure by 
Baudoin. The studies by Belly afford a capital lesson 
for the beginner, showing him how to set down with the 
fewest possible lines the general contour of the entire 
figure and its most important parts. Boulanger’s work, 
equally admirable, is carried a little farther. In No. 2, 
note not only the vigor of outline, but the fine feeling for 
action. ERNEST KNAUFFT. 





PROPORTIONS OF THE HUMAN BODY. 


THE proportions of the human figure as recognized 


by artists to-day are the same as were set down by the -- 


ancient Greeks. They were noted in the following terse 
paragraphs by Mr. Frank Fowler for the guidance of the 
students of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts when 
he was their director : 

THE FRONT VIEW of the head may be conveniently 
divided into four equal proportions—thus : (1) From 
the top of the head to the roots of the hair, or beginning 
of the forehead ; (2) from the beginning of the forehead 
to the root of the nose; (3) from the root of the nose to 
the bottom of the nose; (4) from the bottom of the 
nose to the end of the chin. 

To ascertain the relative proportions of the mouth and 
chin, we subdivide the lowest or fourth part into three 
equal spaces by drawing a line through the centre of the 
lips, and another through the root of the lower lip, or 
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parts: the first indicates the distance from the nose 
to the centre of the lips ; the second, from the centre of 
the lips to the beginning of the chin, or root of the un- 
derlip ; the third marks the distance from the beginning 
of the chin to its lowest point. The bottom of the ear 
ison a line with the bottom of the nostril. Also, the width 
of the ear at its widest part is equal to half its length. 

THE WHOLE FIGURE, if perfectly proportioned, ac- 
cording to the conventional standard, would show eight 
times the length of the head, from the top of the head 
to the sole of the foot. 

The distance from the longest finger-tip of one hand 
to the longest finger-tip of the other, measured across 
the extended arms, equals the length of the body. 

The length of the arm from the top of the shoulder to 
the extreme point of the elbow equals one head and a 
half, or twice the length of the face from forehead to chin. 
From elbow to wrist measures one hand and a quarter, 

From the wrist to the end of the longest finger is 
equal to the length of the face, or three-quarters of a head. 

A rapid and simple way to determine the general pro- 
portions of the full-length figure when beginning a 
drawing, is to divide the entire body into four equal 
parts in the following manner: (1) from the top of the 
head to the armpits ; (2) from the armpits, to the centre 
of the body, or commencement of the legs; (3) from 
the centre of the body to the bottom of the kneepan ; 
(4) from the bottom of the knee to the sole of the foot. 
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CHINA PAINTING. 


LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS. 





MONG the many occupa- 
tions of the day, the study 
of china painting is rap- 
idly coming to the front. 
There is every evidence 
of this in the great vari- 
ety of modern decorated 
china now offered for sale 
in such large quantities 
in nearly every city. 

That the work is not 





always of the best is a 
fact which is very often 
only too apparent, but in spite of much which we 
can but acknowledge to be inferior, both in execution 
and design, there are so many beautiful pieces dis- 
played, that one must admit a decided progress in this 
very delightful art. 

To those who have worked steadily and patiently, 
guided perhaps by a teacher rich in experience and 
study, it is at least irritating to hear the too common 
phrase: “ Any one can paintchina!’”” Yet this idea does 
and will prevail, notwithstanding all one is tempted to 
say to the contrary. 

It is true, that with a few colors, a little time, and less 
experience a bit of china may be painted and fired, only 
to be intensely admired by relations and friends. Yet 
how absurd it is to expect really good results in any 
new undertaking without experience, even if the method 
be comparatively simple. 

In the study of music, hour after hour of earnest effort 
goes unrecorded, but in painting each step is left, if we 
will, to mark the path which leads to failure or success. 
These footprints are undoubtedly interesting, if some- 
times discouraging, and we gain in the end by being 
able to place side by side with early efforts our later 
work, and by the aid of comparison see what we have 
gained or lost in the struggle. 

To our Decorative Art Societies we owe much; there 
at least we can get impartial criticism, with the added 
benefit of knowing that in order to succeed a high 
standard must be reached. 

Nothwithstanding obstacles, that, after all, are pretty 


inappropriate for the piece selected, and not the finest 
execution or most beautiful coloring will make the whole 
harmonious. 

One would naturally suppose that those desirous of 
studying china painting would go to some teacher whose 
work they knew or liked, yet many are unable to resist 
the temptation of experimenting 
on their own account. 
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Conventional designs painted in monochrome—that 
is, different shades of one color, give a very pretty effect, 
and are good models for the beginner's first efforts. 
Deep red brown may be used in this way with the 
addition of a little flux for the lightest tints. Flux is 
not a color, but an addition to the glaze which already 





Forsuch much useful informa- 
tion and numberless designs 
may be found in the leading art 
papers of the day, and studies 
for china, with full directions as 
to treatment, are also published 
by L. Prang & Co., all of which 
would be a decided help to those 
who are without teachers. 

The beginner should seiect a 
very simple shape for the first 
object of attack, such as a tile, a 





tray, or a plate. These, on ac- 
count of their size, are easily 
managed, and can be placed up- 
on a small table easel, and so 
painted without much trouble. 





Have everything as convenient panes 
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table. Do not workin too bright 
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a light, as a glare only tries the t 
eyes unnecessarily. Above all, : 


keep as erect as possible while . we ~~ 


painting, for bent head and 
drooping shoulders soon weary 
one. Do not be too ambitious, 
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although one often learns mest 
through mistakes and by finding 


out what cannot be done suc- PILE EXECUTED 


cessfully. 
A great variety of designs may 
be based on a very simple flower. For instance, the 
daisy, or the aster, which just now is abundant along 
the country roads, affords a charming motive for the 
beginner, and can be used very effectively in many ways. 
Great pains should be taken with the drawing, for very 
little can be left to the imagination in china painting; 
and so what might be termed a “ delightful shadowy 
effect” in water-colors would only seem the result of 
carelessness and ignorance if applied to china. 
Out of this feeling has grown 
the definite outline so often seen 


in modern ceramic decoration. 
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This treatment is decidedly dec- 
orative; but, like any good thing, 
it may be carried to excess, In 
a purely conventional design it 
may afford a suitable finish ; but 
it is certainly inartistic, when 
painting flowers in their natural 
colors and as nearly natural in 
arrangement as may be permis- 
sible from the * decorative” point 
of view, to finish every leaf anc 
petal with a rigid outline. 
Inasimple, conventional treat- 
ment this outline is often very 
effective, and if neatly applied 
sometimes gives a feeling of 
strength to what, on the whole, 
may be rather a feeble effort. 
But, on the other hand, good 
work is often spoiled when the 
decorator comes to the outlin- 
ing. Unsteady fingers may in-" 
crease the difficulty; in this case, 
a mahlestick will be found most 
useful. Practice and patience 


are indispensable for the proper 





use of our materials. Each one 





TILE EXECUTED IN “OLD DELFT 


sure to assail one in any undertaking, it is undeniably a 
fact that very pleasing effects may be obtained in china 
painting by one who might be utterly unsuccessful in 
some other branch of art. 

The question of design alone is an important one. 
Be the decoration ever so simple, it may be positively 


BLUE. BY CHARLES VOLKMAR. 


of us is apt to have a method of 
her own; but if the result is 
good, one need not find fault 
with the manner of working. 

If one has originality, that in itself adds greatly to the 
pleasure of painting. Next to this is the talent, for 
adapting stray bits of designs that please us. One so 
gifted will often get a valuable suggestion from the most 
unpromising sources—perhaps a scroll in the wall paper 
or carpet, or the cover of a book. 


IN “OLD DELFT” BLUE. BY CHARLES VOLKMAR. 


forms the surface of the china. Concerning this, I shall 
have more to say later on, “ Old Delft” blue is equally 
suitable for monochrome painting. At the present time, 
this kind of decoration is very popular, and its use is by 
no means contined to amateurs. Natural subjects, as 
in the designs by Mr. Charles Volkmar, illustrated here- 
with, are freely painted as Aéctures. The color alone is 
conventional. Beginners who already have some knowl- 
edge of drawing may follow them as models in theit 
first attempts on china, It was in this way that the 
famous Tile Club (composed of painters in oil or water- 
colors) amused themselves. 

After some practice in monochrome, the student will 
be anxious to try his hand with a fuller range of color, 
and this is not as difficult as it was supposed to be a few 
years ago, when there was much silly talk about the 
difficulty of combining colors in china painting. A good 
deal has been learned since then by the amateur deco- 
rator, and some wonderfully rich effects are now to be 
had in consequence, which before would have been pro- 
nounced quite beyond his reach, This is especially the 
case with greens or rather with the different colors 
which help to make good greens. 

A knowledge of water-colot painting is of great assist- 
ance in the management of mineral paints, but the names 
and uses of the colors are widely different. It only takes 
a little time, however, to learn one’s palette, and the 
simpler the list the better. 

For plain tints use one pigment by itself if possible, 
as it is often difficult to match a color that has been 
made by a combination of pigments. 

Great care should be taken in the use of flux, as it in- 
variably alters the tone and will cause color to fire out 
entirely if used in too large quantities; this medium 
preserves the glaze when color is put on very thinly. If 
a very pale shade of a color is needed, always buy it in 
the tube, if possible, as it is sure to fire much better than 
otherwise prepared. 

Our museums, with their collections of ancient art ob- 
jects, offer endless suggestions to the decorator. Per- 
haps it is not strange that a feeling of discouragement 
and awe should come over us when surrounded by these 
silent witnesses of peoples who, whatever other qualities 
they may have lacked, were masters in technical knowl- 
edge and rich in the instincts of true design. The ex- 
quisite shapes, beautiful colors, and rare glazes belong- 
ing to the lost arts all testify to this, and teach us that 
even in these days of progress and enterprise there is 
still much for us to learn, But with our humbler aspira- 
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tions there is a great deal within our reach, and so, con- 
tent with present ways and means, let us turn to work 
which has at least given pleasure to the many. 

The necessary outfit for china painting in its ordi- 
nary branches is a very simple one, and with every con- 
venience need not cost more than $10. 

First we will choose our paints—La Croix colors: 
Chinese Yellow, Mixing Yellow, Silver Yellow, Jonquil 
Yellow, Orange Yellow, Yellow Ochre, Apple Green, 
Chrome Water Green, Grass Green No. 5, Dark Green 
No. 7, Dark Blue, Deep Blue Green, Deep Red Brown, 
Carnation No. 1, Orange Red, Violet-of-Iron, Carmine 
No. 1, Ruby Purple, Mauve, Celadon, Deep Violet-of- 
Gold, Brown 17, Ivory Black, and Flux. 

Of these the following are specially prepared for back- 
grounds, but many may be safely used in painting, and 
to combine with other colors, viz. : Chinese Yellow is used 
for delicate cream grounds; Chrome Water Green for 
robin’s egg blue; Celadon, greenish gray; Mauve, deli- 
cate violet. There are many so-called “ grounding” 
colors besides these, but they do not come in this list. 

Brushes should be selected carefully and tried in 
water ; a little practice soon enables one to judge if the 
brush springs properly or comes into the desired shape. 
Ordinary camels’-hair brushes answer every purpose, 
with the exception of that to be used for outline, and 
for this I strongly urge the use of a sable brush in a 
ferrule, so that it will be absolutely firm. 

But the brush itself is the first thing to be considered, 
and, unfortunately, some of the most desirable come 
only in quills. These should be run in wooden handles, 
in order to give full play to the hand. The following is 
my list : 

1 wide flat tinting brush, No. %. 

1 still wider for very large surfaces. 

3 round and pointed, medium. 

1 square shader, extra large, No. g. 

2 square shaders, No. 6. 

3 stipplers, No. 8. 

1 large blender. 

3 sable outliners, No, o. 

2 palette knives, short, not too pliable. 

Palette, piece of ground glass 1ox12, any glazier will cut one. 

3 cups for turpentine. 

1 large vessel or tumbler in which to save accumulating tur- 
pentine before tinting. 

t mahl stick. 

1 designing pencil of lithographic crayon. 

¥% pan of ‘* Carmine,’’ Water Color. 

1 stick of ‘india ink.” 

1 common china tile. 

Penknife or eraser. 

Alcohol. 

** Cooley’s Tinting Oil.’”’ 

Fat Oil (which is to be prepared from evaporated turpentine, 
and for which directions are given later). 

A small bottle of lavender oil. 

1 bottle of rectified turpentine. 

1 ordinary needle fitted into a bit of wood, to use in removing 
dust. 

1 sheet of glazed cotton. 

1 yard or more of delicate lawn, or very old and much washed 
linen for “ tinting pads.”’ 

1 piece chamois-skin, 

1 glass brush (polisher for metals). 

I glass muller. 

1 sheet of finest sand-paper. 

1 large box Cooley's Roman Gold. 


Plenty of old cotton for paint rags and a good old- 
fashioned apron, not to protect one’s self, but the china 
from lint and dust of the dress. 

If register, radiator, or oven are not at hand for dry- 
ing the china, a small Florence oil lamp (it costs $1.00) 
will answer the purpose, After lighting, place a piece 
of tin (a cracker box cover will do) on the lamp, and set 
the china on that, being quite sure it does not smoke. 

The selection of china must be left to individual 
taste. There are so many good makes in endless varie- 
ties, that almost any special piece may be found in or 
ordered from a dealer’s stock. Select a piece with a 
good, even surface without flaws, and of a creamy white, 
if possible. The Belleek is beautiful, but its extreme 
glaze makes a difficult surface for a beginner. 

A strong, small easel or stand is very necessary to 
good work and comfort. Let it be about eleven inches 
high, the side pieces to be joined top and bottom and 
in front with a small bar of wood six inches in length, 
flat for the top, but round at the bottom. The space 
leaves room for unwieldy pieces of china to project, and 
it is surprising how many pieces will fit into this form, 
and save eyes, back, and hands from fatigue. These 
rests are much like strong plaque stands; they should 
be well notched, so as to prevent the work from slip- 





ping. If the china when in place seems too far away or 
slants too much for convenience, put a book or box 
cover in behind, and so push it forward. If the work is 
well supported and nearly upright, a mahl-stick can be 
used to great advantage, and steadies and trains the 
hand toa firm, delicate touch. Lucy Comins. 





SUGGESTIONS ABOUT HOLIDAY GIFTS, 


I. 

WITH the passing of summer we are reminded that 
the holidays—the season of gift-making—will soon be 
upon us, and provident ones are already busy, in antici- 
pation of the pleasant tasks it suggests. I think we al- 
ways find, if some pet fancy or habit can be gratified, 
that our friends are better pleased with a simple gift 
than with costly wares for which they have no special 
need. Very often is this the case with old people; for 
age, like childhood, is wont to attach undue importance 
to trifles, and old people, being less hampered by daily 
cares than the middle-aged, have more time for the little 
romances of life. 

Grandfather’s evening pipe will be all the more en- 
joyable if its bowl has been decorated by loving hands. 
It may have a long, quaint monogram suited to its 
shape, made with raising and gilded in two colors, and 
with enamel in one letter. The rest of the bowl will be 
simply clouded in warm and cool grays; or some ap- 
propriate German sentence printed in odd-shaped letters. 
with brown picked out with gold on a ground of brown 
clouding and a pen-work of gold around the top. Or 
it may have the head of a jolly monk, peasant, or little 
“erdmannchen” done also in rich browns. Pipe bowls 
are often sprayed with flowers in Dresden style, but 
some other decoration seems more fitting. Uncle John 
might like the head of a stag, or that of his favorite 
setter, or a tiny landscape with awild duck on the wing. 
And this could be framed in gold scrolls, with sprays of 
heather or ferns in gray blending it into a clouded 
background. 

These suggestions hold good for the tobacco jar 
also. But younger men will probably prefer the whole 
smoking set, which, besides the jar, has receptacles for 
cigars, cigarettes, matches, and ashes, with a tray for 
the whole. The set is usually sold complete, a plain 
one costing about $1.20. But it is by no means neces- 
sary to confine one’s self to them. Odd pieces can be 
picked up suiting the decoration decided upon, but care 
must always be taken that they harmonize with each 
other. A biscuit jar for the tobacco, a basket for 
cigars, a shell for ashes, and so on, especially in the Bel- 
leek ware, are quaint and pretty shapes. 

Cane and umbrella handles offer a chance for the 
most exquisite workmanship, and should only be under- 
taken by those capable of doing such. A monogram, 
more or less elaborate, on a ground of very dark blue or 
maroon, is quite sufficient. A box for playing-cards 





could have a simple initial letter, a suitable quotation, 
or any bit of pleasantry that could be devised. 

One lady has decorated innumerable bonbons of a 
small size, and these always find a welcome among her 
brothers and nephews, even to the small boys. One 
lined with a pad of silk makes a convenient receptacle 
for cuff buttons and studs. There is also a pretty box 
to be filled with a pincushion, that seems more suitable 
for the dressing-table of a man than the beribboned 
affairs that sometimes are provided for his use. And a 
frame for a photograph never comes amiss. There are 
some very pretty Rococo ones of odd designs, holding 
one and two pictures, which hang on the wall, and 
would doubtless be more acceptable than the easel 
frame. They usually have so much ornamentation in 
the ware that they may be relieved sufficiently with tint- 
ing and gilding, or at most need a few tiny flowers in 
soft tints. But this should be considered in reference 
to the portraits which they will hold. If of father and 
mother, a little view of the old home, or of some familiar 
scene of his childhood—a mere suggestion in colors or 
monochrome—would gladden the heart of many a tired 
man in the dust and noise of the city. In other cases 
a bit of coast or mountain scenery might have very ro- 
mantic associations, 

Of course, a generous coffee or chocolate cup and 
saucer, or an oatmeal set, is one of the first and easiest 
things to be made for any one. If the gentleman own a 
yacht, the single cup may be extended into a set for his 
cabin, bearing his private signal or the name of the 
boat, and this may be twined with the rope and anchor, 
a trident, or some other nautical device. On a tinted 
ground, with gold rim and handles, it would be quite 
sufficient decoration. In fact hardly any one would re- 
fuse a whole table service of such design, provided the 
workmanship was good. In such a case and, in fact, 
under any circumstances the decorator should be care- 
ful not to undertake more than she is capable of doing 
in the very best manner. A set of plates having the 
portraits of famous yachts would be of interest, and 
just at this time could be easily gotten together. 

The punch-bowl could have a yacht race represented 
in a medallion; or some mythological subject having 
reference to the sea could be substituted. German 
legendary is full of them. There may be seamen 
forms, dolphins, starfish, draped fishnet, rope knots, and 
so on in the gold work. In the sailors’-knots alone there 
is a great variety, and these with the monogram could 
be used on the cups. A punch-bowl, in fact, offers one 
of the best opportunities for the designer's skill. 
Mythological subjects of all kinds seem appropriate, 
peasant groups, smoking, drinking, or dancing, hunting 
scenes, court groups, musical subjects, and conventional 
ornament of any style. And we may even wreath it 
with flowers in token of conviviality. We may have it 
as dainty as we wish or make it rich with strong color, 
gold, and bronzes. A good general plan is to make 
three irregular panels, enclosed and partly connected 
with scroll work of large, bold design, which must, 
however, be most dainty in execution. In one panel 
put a very handsome monogram, in the others whatever 
subject seems desirable. Of course, the style of orna- 
ment should harmonize with it. Tint the outside, leav- 
ing the inside white, or at most a pale cream, with a 
band of ornament an inch deep around the top. 

Nor is our masculine friend barred out from a- share 
in the home table furnishings. If he be a huntsman, 
he may have to lay the table for his “stag dinners,” 
and to use in a course later on a set of plates with 
heads of moose, deer, and other game animals, or of 
dogs, in a small oval at one side with scroll work of 
gold to carry the decoration around the plate. If pre- 
ferred, the whole might be in monochrome, and not be- 
yond the sxill of one fairly clever with the pencil. A 
more simple idea would be using a shoulder plate, a 
monogram at top, with scroll work to fill the entire rim, 
working in two groups of hunting horns, spears, and 
other implements of the chase. The fisherman can 
have bits of brook and river scenery in monochrome of 
old blue, with border devised of fishing rods, the line 
twined into a letter, and introducing the hooks and 
various flys and a bit of net. 

For his billiard-room he may have a set in mono- 
chrome of brown or green, with little figures of dwarfs, 
gnomes, or even comic groups—anything that tells a 
story. Or let each have a verse with sketchy illustra- 
tions. These, while not requiring elaborate work, would 
need to be very clever and spirited. 

In his library there are writing sets of plain and ele- 
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gant design, the inkstand is massive, entirely without 
ornament, but with most beautiful lines, and would re- 
quire a decoration of gold and enamels only, in graceful 
scrolls enclosing a monogram or crest. There is also a 
stand for paper and envelopes, a tray for pens, and four 
corners for the blotter. The glass decorator has a 
fruitful field closed to those who work on china only. 
Any one of the beautiful wine sets to be bought now 
could not fail to be a welcome gift, if daintily decorated, 
no matter how simple the design. 

If there are many gifts to be made, much time can be 
saved by deciding upon the whole list, with their decora- 
tions, and then tinting at one time all requiring the 
same color. All raised gold with enamel and tint- 
ing can be calculated for two firings, if one is expert 
enough to lay the paste on unfired color, and this is 
made possible for any one by using the water raising on 
an oil ground that has been well dried, having first 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


THE MISUSE OF RAISED PASTE. 

WHEN will our amateurs—and some professionals, 
too, for that matter—learn to distinguish between the 
use and the abuse of raised paste for gold ? One would 
think the only purpose was to underlie the gold in 
masses, the thicker the better. Unhappily, in too many 
hands raised paste lives too much up to its name; for 
it certainly vazses the gold into a prominence that de- 
prives it of all its charm, and reduces it to vulgarity, 
whereas, if used with taste and discretion, it enhances 
the richness of the metal, and gives life and decision to 
the decoration. We see light scroll forms made out 
solidly with the paste with no effect, except of a bulg- 
ing line; or perhaps, worse yet, the scrolls are outlined 
on both edges. Large leaf and flower forms are filled 
in with the composition, and show all too plainly how 


the oily mass was worked around and around in a vain 
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a sketch, but at any rate let that sketch preserve, as 
much as is possible, the delicacy and refinement of the 


original. 


It would seem to a visitor to the late exhibition of 
The National League of Mineral Painters, as well as to 
our salesrooms, or anywhere, in fact, where our home 
decorations are shown, that the majority of us are like a 
flock ofsheep. If some one is progressive enough to start 
a new idea, half the crowd follow. For instance, in the 
exhibition mentioned, it would have been rather inter- 
esting to count up the plates painted with that pink 
rose in the “broad style,” very dainty in color and 
clean and workmanlike in the handling, but it is getting 
to be slightly monotonous; a change would be very 
welcome. It is the same with several other motives that 
have taken quite as strong a hold upon the public 
Perhaps this is to be known as the * American style,” 


DECORATION BY BARTOLOZZI. ADAPTABLE TO CHINA PAINTING, OR (REDUCED) A SUITABLE DESIGN FOR AN INVITATION TO AN EXHIBITION, 


drawn in the design. The raising must also be thor- 
oughly dried over heat before firing, and it is such a 
simple matter to prepare the materials (after the grounds 
have been laid) that all this work can be kept to do at 
odd times. Designs for the monochromes can be picked 
up in various ways, if one sets about it in time. Photo- 
graphs are to be had from several agencies, who supply 
them at small cost by the dozen. The magazines and 
even the daily newspapers give many a clever bit that 
can be worked in. In painting them either in mono- 
chrome or color, take good care to have plenty of soft 
color in the first laying in to secure a glaze. Heads in 
monochrome might well have the ground fired first, as 
they will be worked on it, as on the white china, with 
one color only. Brown 108 on a ground of light ivory 
yellow is pleasing. For the smokers’ furnishings, brown 
17 with brown 108 on the white china make a rich color. 
On all the articles named, it would be best to con- 
fine the ornament to conventional forms, leaving flowers 
and dainty conceits for other purposes. C. E. BRADY. 


endeavor to reduce it to an even surface, there being 
little attempt at modelling, and no effect; then the gold 
applied brings out all this ugliness. Contrast such 
bungling treatment with the artist-decorator’s smooth,, 
perfectly even surface, of a thickness just. sufficient to 
cover the china and give the foundation required for 
the metal; the edges defined and modeled as with a 
sculptor’s touch; the whole raised in parts as high as 
you like, where it will give effect by successive and deli- 
cate applications; the veins slightly incised or raised 
with aline as fine and even as a hair—not made out with 
the religious exactness that suggests the skeleton of the 
leaf or a centipede sprawling over its surface, but giv- 
ing an occasional glint of light and corresponding line 
of shadow that we see in the leaf itself. The eye does 
not at a glance take in the whole structure of leaf or 
flower, but only such $alient points as seize upon the 
imagination and convey an impression of the whole, and 
this must come from an intimate knowledge of the 
model. Such work can at best be but little more than 


but we would respectfully suggest that other well-known 
styles, such as the Doulton and the Royal Berlin, 
although possessing quite as much individuality, have 
also the merit of varicty. You know perfectly well that 
this plate is different from the last you looked at or the 
one before that, and the next you turn to will give a new 
sensation of delight, however strongly marked may be 
the similarity in color or design, Each is distinctly dif- 
ferent from the last, as one flower of the same species is 
different from another; each tells its own story and 
each has a sentiment all its own. 

Why should we, with the almost limitless resources 
we have in mineral colors, allow ourselves to be carried 
away with a fad? If the “broad style” or any other 
style of handling has merit enough to claim attention 
we should not suffer it to degenerate in our liands into 
a mere mannerism. Rather should its use lead to a de- 
velopment of our own faculties of invention and execu- 
tion. It should lead us to seek new models and new 
possibilities in and a closer study of the old. C. E. B. 


~ 
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THE HOUSE. 


THE FURNISHING OF A SMALL APARTMENT. 





I1.—THE DINING-ROOM. 


S the revival of taste in fur- 
niture has at last reached 
the large manufacturers and 
dealers, it has become pos- 
sible to advise persons of 
average means how to fur- 
nish a small apartment in a 
tasteful and yet inexpensive 
manner. It is true that 
much of what is to be 

found ready-made is still of a sort to be avoided. The 
manufacturers, who are not to be blamed, as they are evi- 
dently only responding to a popular demand, put on the 
market quantities of work in which the rich and elabo- 
rate French styles of Louis XV. and XVI. are badly 
imitated in poor material, and without that delicacy of 
workmanship which charms one in authentic specimens, 
We have often cautioned our readers against buying 
furniture of this sort. Nothing is to be gained by in- 
dulging in cheap imitations of styles which from their 
nature require much costly work. And even the real 
thing designed for palaces would be out of place in an 
unpretentious, modern flat. But it is now as easy to 
obtain such simple and tasteful furniture as that shown 
in our illustration, not inappropriate to our present ways 
of living, well made, inexpensive, and serviceable. We 
indulge the hope that our readers will profit by the 
models which we put before them, and will, in making 
their purchases, co-operate with us in spreading a purer 
taste and driving out of existence the showy and vulgar 
imitations. 

The dining-room which we illustrate, first as being 
the centre of family life and, therefore, the important 
room in a flat, is of the ordinary size, which allows no 
room for the massive furniture still sometimes affected 
by admirers of the modern cheap Gothic, and the still 
more wretched copies of early Renaissance furniture. 
A clumsy sideboard, of which the bulky frame and pro- 
jecting carvings, too commonly false and glued on, oc- 
cupy frequently as much space as is available for its 
proper purpose, is entirely out of place in such a room. 
But the furniture here shown, while elegant in form, 
takes up as little space as possible. As to the color- 
scheme of such a dining-room it should depend upon 
the furniture. That illustrated is of mahogany inlaid 
with box or other light yellow wood in simple lines and 
patterns. Furniture of as good shapes may be obtained 
without the inlay, which, however, does not add so 
much to the cost as should deter the householder. It 
is desirable that the wood-work, particularly in a small 
room, should correspond in color with the furniture, as 
in this way a restful and harmonious general effect is 
obtained at the outset. The wainscoting should, there- 
fore, be stained of a mahogany color, The hard-wood 
floor is partly covered with large rugs of Turkish de- 
sign, though not of Turkish make, the best rugs of 
cheap grades being at present manufactured in Japan. 
The mantel, faced with glazed brick, joinsin the harmony 
of reds, which may find an effective contrast in the treat- 
ment of the walls. For these we would recommend a 
paper of simple design in a pattern neither large nor 
strikingly colored. The general tone should be of a dull 
bluish-green or olive. With this paper the ornamental 
screen which shuts off the draught from the door 
should correspond. It may best be made of greenish 
denim, on which the design in relief may be applied on 
braid of the same color, or of dull gold. The picture 
frames may be gilt, or it may be desirable to fall in with 
an old fashion lately revived, and have them of mahog- 
any. The general low tone here suggested throws out 
as spots of brilliant light the napery, the cut glass, the 
flowers, and other ornaments of the table, and goes far 
to produce that sensation of comfort which one should 
experience the moment he sets foot within a well-ap- 
pointed dining-room. 





Ir is well known in England that the Queen is a lover 
of flowers, but her table decorations are of the simplest. 
According to a London journal, a few bowls of roses or 
other simple blossoms, cut in the beautiful gardens at 
old Windsor, and the rest of the decorations laid upon 
the table, in plain glass troughs, straight and curved, and 
of a quite cheap and ordinary kind, constitute, as a rule, 





the whole adornment of the royal dinner-table, the only 
notable exception being the magnificent silver-gilt punch- 
bowl which stands in the state dining-room, and is 
crowned with flowers on great occasions. For ordinary 
dinner parties the decorations are always very simple, but 
upon no two consecutive occasions are they ever in the 
same style. 





THE MOUNTING OF WATER-COLORS., 





THE adequate mounting of a water-color drawing is 
an operation demanding great taste and judgment. 
So much may the beauty of a drawing be spoiled by 
improper mounting and framing that some words on the 
subject may not come amiss. 

The selection of a proper colored mount is the first 
consideration demanding attention. Good stiff card- 
board mounts in white, blue or gray, buff, and other 
tones can be obtained at any art stores. The selection 
of the most suitable color for a mount is best made by 
trial, by placing the drawing against the several colored 
mounts as a background, and selecting that which one’s 


‘innate good taste dictates as being fittest. No defi- 


nite rules can be laid down on paper, because the sub- 
ject and color of the drawing are the prime factors that 
decide the question ; one principle to follow, however, 
is not to choose a color that “ kills’ the coloring in the 
drawing. For example, a landscape painting, where 
much green of sober hue abounds, would not stand out 
brilliantly on a blue-gray mount ; the tones of the latter 
would “ kill” the color in the drawing; a buff-toned 
mount, if the green were not of a yellowish hue, or a 
white one should be chosen, and if a very faint tint of pink 
tone could be procured—it certainly is an unusual tone 
for mounts—the effect of the slight contrast in color be- 
tween the drawing and mount would much enhance the 
beauty of the former. 

If the drawing be a portrait or a flower-piece, observe 
closely the prevailing color tone of the whole, which is 
best done by half closing the eyes and looking at the 
drawing from a distance; then be careful to avoid a 
mount in which the same color tone exists. It is better 
to fall back, as a last resource, on the inevitable white 
mount than use one that mars the coloring in the painting. 

Having chosen the color of the mount, the next ques- 
tion that demands attention is that of the breadth of 
the mount compared with the size of the drawing. On 
this point more definite rules can be enumerated. Thus, 
for a small oblong drawing of about 6 inches long by 4 
inches broad, a mount 16 inches by 12 inches will show 
up the drawing much better than a narrower one. In 
this case the margin lengthwise will be 5 inches, and 
breadthwise 4 inches. If the width of the margin be 
kept under the actual size of the picture—in the above 
case it is one inch less lengthwise than the iength of the 
drawing—the drawing appears much more important 
than if the margin be of the same length and width of 
the picture, for in the latter case the drawing seems lost 
or overwhelmed by the mount; and if the margin al- 
lowed exceeds the actual size of the drawing, the latter 
becomes insignificant, and we know not whether we 
are asked to admire the extravagance in preference to the 
detail of the picture. On the other hand, if the margin 
of the mount to a small picture be but an inch or two, 
the whole effect produced is very displeasing. When 
the small drawing is square, the margin given to the 
mount may be of equal width all round; but when the 
drawing is an oblong, it will be found best to have the 
width of the longer sides just under, or of equal width 
to the shortest diameter of the drawing, while the width 
of the margin at the ends of the oblong should be at 
least one inch wider than at the sides. The above 
principles apply only to pictures of 8 inches by 6 inches, 
or under. 

For drawings of a foot and upward in size the width 
of the margin given to the mount cannot be kept in 
proportion to the picture as just stated, because if it 
were we should have such an elaborate width of margin 
to look at that the picture would be aneyesore. A four 
or five-inch margin will be found most suitable for 
pictures of a foot and larger in size, and the margin 
should never exceed nine inches, whatever be the size of 
the drawing. Having determined the size of the mount, 
the question presents itself as to whether it shall be a 
plain one or bevelled. The taste of the operator will 
have to decide this, as well as whether the bevel shall 
be plain or gilt. 

The above points being decided, the next consideration 
is the operation of mounting the drawing. In the case 








of a plain mount, proceed as follows: Lay the drawing 
face upward on the mount as nearly in the centre as 
possible, and then place a weight, such as a book or 
paper-weight, on the drawing to prevent it moving, and 
with a pair of compasses or arule adjust the drawing 
until the desired width of margin at top, bottom, and 
sides is obtained. When these are true, just prick the 
mount slightly at the corners of the drawing, so as 
to have the means of readily finding the correct posi- 
tion for it again; lift off the drawing and lay it face 
downward on a sheet of clean paper, and then, with a 
brush, spread an inch of gum or paste all around the 
edge of it, being careful that none gets underneath the 
drawing. 

To prevent the drawing cockling up round the edges, 
it is best to dampen the edge of it slightly with a sponge 
ten or fifteen minutes before laying on the paste. If 
gum be used, care should be taken that it is not too 
strong or too thickly used; otherwise it will form a 
thick layer between the drawing and mount, which will 
cockle up as it dries and thus separate the two. Gum 
is preferable to paste, because the latter when subjected 
to damp is liable to ferment and become mildewed, and 
so rot the drawing. When the gumming is done, lift up 
the drawing very carefully with the tips of the fingers, 
twirl it face upward, and lay it carefully on the mount, 
being guarded in doing so by the four pricks made on 
the mount where the four corners are to go. To pre- 
vent smudging, it will be best to place the bottom edge 
of the drawing first on the mount, so as to adjust the two 
lower corners of the drawing, and then lay it on flat at once. 

To prevent the gum or paste oozing out round the 
edges of the drawing, it will be best not to carry the 
gum to the extreme edge when laying it on. To avoid 
spoiling the mount, a little experience in so laying on a 
sheet of gummed paper on another had better be gained 
by a little previous practice. It is best not to lay the 
gum or paste all over the back of the drawing, because 
such a procedure is liable to result in the drawing be- 
coming puckered or wrinkled as the adhesive dries. 

If the mount be a bevelled one, the method of affixing 
the drawing is somewhat different to the above. Lay 
the mount face downward on a sheet of clean paper and 
then lay the drawing on it, also face downward, adjust- 
ing the two until the drawing is in its correct position ; 
then lift up the drawing and mount together between 
the fingers and thumb—if the margin is narrow enough 
to permit doing .so—and turning it face upward, still 
holding it in the hands, observe whether the two are 
relatively correct; if so, lay them face downward again 
and then attach the drawing to the mount by means of 
strips of gummed paper. If the margin is too wide to 
permit holding the drawing and mount up together, as 
first suggested, attach a strip of gummed paper as direct- 
ed, or several strips, as the occasion requires ; then look 
at the face of the two and adjust the drawing to the 
mount if correct in position. When correct, fix the 
drawing permanently to the mount. 

H. C. STANDAGE. 





COLORS FOR DIFFERENT COMPLEXIONS. 





PERSONS with red hair should avoid in their costumes 
blue of any kind; yet, strange to say, blue is the color 
to which they most incline. 

Light blue may be worn with good effect with very 
dark hair that has a dash of red in it, especially when 
the complexion is pale or very delicate. 

The sallow woman with black hair and black eyes 
looks best in black, relieved with transparent white, a 
dark warm gray, or dull red. White lace is excellent at 
the throat and at the wrists if the hands are fine. 

For “ sandy-haired”” persons with light eyelashes, 
black or creamy white in costume is always most be- 
coming, and, for ornaments, jet, amber, and gold are 
particularly suitable. 

The brunette of the brown-haired type, with warm 
brown skin and brown. eyes, can wear strongly con- 
trasting colors—blue and red, blue and yellow, and 
black and yellow. The blues must be warm and rich. 
Black, grays, purple, blue, white, and all pale and cold 
colors should be avoided. 

Neither black nor pale colors should be worn by that 
brilliant type of brunette rejoicing in golden-brown skin, 
rich warm color, and very dark brown hair (usually 
called ‘“ black”). Warm dark browns, claret, flame 
color, deep amber, yellow and creamy whites suit it 
best. For ornaments, diamonds, topazes, garnets, and 
amber are most in keeping. 
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WOOD-CARVING FOR BEGINNERS. 





I.—PRELIMINARY ADVICE—CARVING IN “ DRAGON” 
OR “ VIKING” STYLE. 

(See the designs by the author in the Supplement.) 
segpeeny HE special aim in the present series of ar- 
ticles on wood-carving for amateurs will 
be to have both the text and the designs 
within the grasp of beginners. A great 
mistake is made by most persons who take 
up wood-carving, in attempting to execute too difficult de- 
signs, and this has been partly due, probably, to amateur- 
ish teachers who have trained themselves from poor 
text-books, and after a year or two of practice ina wrong 
direction think themselves capable of instructing others. 
The designs usually made by these persons, and given 
to pupils to copy, are nothing but paper designs ; that 
is, they look well shaded up on paper, but lack the 
practical quality which alone would make it possible to 
carry them out on wood. Teachers of this kind of 
training often place before a beginner a design which 
only a professional having long years of practice could 
execute. Such will often be seen in text-books on the 
subject ; but they are only discouraging to amateurs, 
and do more to keep back the progress of the art of 
wood-carving than anything else. In wood-carving, as 
in all branches of knowledge, one must begin at the be- 
ginning. It is a great mistake to think that flowers are 
the easiest things with which to begin; for, next to the 
human figure, they are the most difficult. And yet I 
have seen panels done by amateurs under the instruc- 
tion of so-called teachers, where any one of the flowers, 
if falling off, could kill a good-sized man. It would be 
just as sensible to give a Mozart sonata or a Bach fugue 
to a beginner in music as such subjects to a wood-carv- 
ing amateur. The study of historic ornament is the 
best foundation for a thorough course in wood-carving, 
taking first the simplest styles, and then leading up 
gradually to the more elaborate ones. 

With this in mind, the first models in my system are 
based on the Swedish peasant, or “ Allmoge” style, 
called in this country “chip” carving. This has been 
so well treated in The Art Amateur that I shall proceed 
directly to the second stage, or “ Dragon” style, also 
called “ Viking” style, for the reason that the Norse vi- 
kings made such elaborate use of it in carving their 
“long, ships,” their implements of war and household 
utensils, while their women embroidered it on their gar- 
ments. It is chosen for the second stage in my system, 
because, like the “ Allmoge”’ style, there is but one depth 
of relief, while it introduces curves of pure sweep, enliv- 
ened with grotesque touches here and there in the form 
of dragon heads. The style consists of interlacing 
bands, representing the long, twisted bodies of dragons, 
and an infinite variety can be obtained in designing in 
this style; and while the effect is exceedingly rich and 
pleasing the labor is slight; in fact, there is more return 
for time and labor spent on this style than almost any 
other. As there are no projections of relief to split off, 
it is particularly well suited to pieces of furniture that 
will be subject to much brushing against, as chairs, 
settees, wood-chests, etc., and it is also the best carved- 
line style for paper-knives, rulers, tea-trays, etc. 

This is a style that depends on beautiful lines for its 
effect, and as it shows up defects of drawing, it is of 
great help to the pupil who is uncertain in his or her 
lines ; and herein lies one of the greatest advantages of 
beginning with such work rather than with flowers. 
Here the pupil gains command of his arm and hand in 
making bold, flowing curves and learns breadth of 
style, while in flower work hiscurves are small, his work 
choppy, while he digs out the modelling in a very scratchy 
way, for he is not yet ready for modelling. In the “ Drag- 
on” style, perfection of outline is the principal thing. 

There are three grades of treatment of this style, 
but for the present we will consider only the first one. 

Having paid great attention to the curves of the de- 
sign, which has been placed as accurately as possible on 
the wood, take a veining tool (the 
smallest size) and follow the outline = 








tool handle from left to right, letting the thumb pass 
under the handle. This hand is to supply the motor 
power. Then place the fingers of the left hand across 
the tool, half on the handle, half on the iron shank, 
the thumb passing under. This isto be the guiding or 
checking hand, and is to remain motionless, all move- 
ment coming from both wrists and the whole arm, of 
course, 

Now take a fine stamp and stamp the background 
very closely ; and here I would say, that this is the only 
case in which I approve of stamping; the reason it is 
desirable here being to set off the design, as there is no 
variation of relief to give contrast between the pattern 
and the background. The next stepis to take the flat 
gouge and represent the overlapping of parts; this is 
done by sloping the parts that run under down toward 
the parts that are to be represented as crossing over 
them. Be sure not to do this before stamping the 
background, else great confusion will arise. 

Oak is not suitable for such small work as these 
knives and rulers, but mahogany, maple, and birch or 
box are. 

The wood for the ruler should be a quarter of an inch 
thick throughout. The paper knives should be a quarter 
of an inch thick at the end of the handle, which slopes 


toward the blade; so it becomes one thirty-second of an . 


inch less in thickness. Half way from the handle to the 
tip of the blade, the thickness of the blade has sloped 
to one eighth of an inch, and at the tip of the blade the 
thickness is only one sixteenth of an inch. 

A regular carving bench is not needed in the begin- 
ning. One of the advantages of chip carving, and 
especially of the “ Dragon” style, is that the work can be 
done on a kitchen table or any ordinary table, if only it 
be stable, and have a sufficient projection to allow the 
clamp to be fastened on the edge to hold the work 
firm. Use a strip of thin wood—as cigar-box wood— 
between the clamp and the work, to prevent scratching. 
On account of a bench not being necessary at first, the 
work can be taken into the living room and be carried on 
at the same time as conversation; but I sincerely hope 
this suggestion will not lead to any fad, in connection 
with five o'clock teas, for instance, as it has actually oc- 
curred that one pupil (not mine), more ambitious than 
wise, carried her work to such a social function and 
executed it in her lap. 

After the carving is done, do not finish the articles by 
oiling, for then they will be ready to catch all the dust 
that flies, but take, instead, some beeswax and warm it 
up in turpentine, and rub the mixture over the carving 
with a woollen rag ; this gives an agreeable, dull finish 
to the work. KARL VON RYDINGSVARD. 





WHITE LEAD mixed in turpentine gives a pure white 
paint of dead surface, without gloss, It should be first 
mixed with turpentine to the consistency of milk, and 
should then be allowed to settle, when the oil which was 
used in grinding the paint will come to the surface, and 
can be poured off with the turpentine. The pure 
white lead which has settled to the bottom is then once 
more to be mixed with turpentine to the consistency 
needed for painting. 





AN excellent stain for oak is made by boiling the out- 
er brushes or shells of walnuts, hickory-nuts, or pig- 
nuts. It should be applied hot. Beech and pear-wood 
may be treated to look like mahogany. Rub first with 
dilute nitric acid ; then give two coats of dragon’s blood 
(a resin to be found at all drug-stores) dissolved in al- 
cohol, to which a little carbonate of soda is to be added, 


DECORATION OF WALL SURFACES. 





A GREAT mistake is made in the treatment of wall 
surfaces in our ordinary houses, without due reference 
to picture hanging. A wall-paper, be it ever so rich or 
novel, becomes in itself wearisome and exasperating. 
Pictures have a dual object in their use. They serve to 
relieve the monotony of the wall covering, to break up 
the surfaces, and they also are like so many additional 
windows looking into worlds of fancy— mirrors of scenes 
of beauty, of personalities endeared to or revered by 
us. When some of the money and time expended on 
enriched wall-papers and elaborate gilt framing is de- 
voted to a wiser selection of pictures and more study 
and experiment in the disposition of them upon the wall 
curfaces, it will be a better day for artistic results and 
for the artists themselves. The incongruity of rich 
paper designs and large patterns, relieved only by weak 
water-color drawings or cheap chromos in heavily gilt 
or bronzed frames, is apparent. Pictures also, to be seen 
to advantage, must have a background of their own, and 
if they possess intrinsic value, are entitled to it. 

Is there not here a useful field for the exercise of the 
artistic sense, open to that member of a family so 
endowed, and which many parents would do well to 
encourage? If instead of giving a wholesale order to 
the painter and decorator, to be executed in the shortest 
possible space of time, the privilege of experiment and 
final selection of decorative treatment were delegated to 
that member, how much more individual and interest- 
ing the result would prove! Even a single room thus 
conceded for the exercise of a gifted member of the 
family would exert a wholesome stimulus to the practical 
use of his or her gift. 

Given one such room, leave wall-paper out of the 
scheme, until experiment has proved whether the results 
will be pleasing or the reverse. Try the use of burlap, 
size and stencil, or work in distemper. Panel out the 
chimney-breast above the mantel, leaving a centre larger 
space for a picture, either to be hung or painted on the 
wall, or for a mirror, or some bas-relief in plaster of Paris. 

Preliminary studies should be made on paper, both 
in elevation of each wall or in perspective and tinted. 
Having gone so far, if the actual mechanical labor is 
too much, and the skill required beyond you, then call 
in the painter and decorator, reserving such features as 
you would like to execute. ELDON DEANE. 





FOR a good straw color add a little yellow ochre to 
white lead; for a silver gray add lamp-black and indigo 
to white. Lamp-black being pure carbon is the most 
durable of all pigments. For drab add burnt umber to 
white ; for a good salmon tint add yellow ochre, Indian 
red, and burnt umber to white. 





IN fine Japanese lacquers it is not unusual to employ’ 
from twenty to forty coats of the resin preparation, and 
at every application the surface is rubbed down five 
times with various kinds of substances, from a fine 
whetstone to a piece of polished horn. A cinder made 
from a tree which has been charred for the purpose is 
one of the kind of polishes used. The last coating, 
which is, of course, the best of all, is made by applying 
powdered or pulverized horn on the ends of the fingers. 





THE French Renaissance chateau of Mrs, Eugene 
Davis, at La Follette, Tennessee, is not so great a de- 
parture from Southern traditions as it may seem, except 
as to the thoroughness with which the leading idea is 
carried out. The approach is by a great semicircular 
plaza opening on a broad avenue decorated with flower- 
beds and fountains. To the right and left, masked by 
masses of trees, are the stables and other outhouses. 
Behind the main building is a semicircular colonnade, 
including a small flower-garden, and serving to join the 
dwelling to a small pavilion fitted up in the same 
style, which is strictly adhered to throughout. The 
interior decoration is all on the same color scheme— 

chimney-breasts in gray or white 





very carefully all around the de- 
sign. Then take a very flat gouge 
(one quarter of an inch broad) and 
remove the sharp edge left on the 
background by the veining tool, 
smoothing it into the rest of the 
background. 

To hold the tools, place the four 
fingers of the right hand over the 








marble, white or gray wood, and 
wall-hangings and window-curtains 
in dark blue and crimson, which 
would be a trying scheme were 
it not that this is a summer fesi- 
dence and that the rooms are very 
shady. The terraced roofs of the 
wings are laid out for a roof-gar- 
den, with trellises for vines. The 
architects are Howard & Caldwell, 
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{\ BENT IRON WORK 


THE first of the designs illustrated herewith 
is a suggestion for a sign bracket, and is to 
be made of somewhat heavier iron than the 
other brackets giv- 
en in a previous is- 
sue of the maga- 
zine. The board 
for the sign should 
be of oak from one 
half to seven 
eighths of an inch 
thick. The surface 
is varnished and 
polished. Antique 
oak with black let- 
ters will make a 
¥ FIGURE 1.—SIGN BRACKET IN BENT pleasing combina- 
Ny IRON WORK. tion. The letters 
“lH to be applied to the 

| board may be cut from sheet iron, and fastened 
on with flat-headed carpet-tacks. This design 
is intended for a country cottage or farm-house, 
or would make an attractive road sign. Occasionally, in 
riding through the country, one will see a post with a 
name plate suspended from it, perhaps in front of some 
pretty villa or cottage, whereon they may read the name 
“Clover Patch,” ‘“‘ Shady Lawn,” “ The Elms,” or various 
other names. 

Figure 2 is given for a hanging lantern for a hall; 
the sides are of sheet iron, with the square holes cut out ; 
or it may be constructed of iron bands, riveted in place 
with large-headed copper tacks. Small pieces of mica 
may be used in each opening, or a single large pane of 
glass that will fill up one whole side. A good height 
for this lamp is from sixteen to twenty inches from the 
bottom to the top, not including the ring or scrolls. 

The scrolls should be made of iron about one six- 
teenth of an inch thick and three eighths of an inch 
wide. This lantern should be so constructed that one 
side will act as a door. It should be fastened at one 
edge with two hinges, while at the other edge a catch 
should be placed. 

Figure 3 is a combination of scrolls, and forms a 
pretty grille for a transom or upper part of a doorway. 
Care should be taken to get the scrolls forming the 
centre even and uniform in arrangement, as the beauty 
of this design depends on the good arrangement of 
the scrolls. 

Figure 4 represents a grille for a window or top part 
of a front door having a plate of clear glass. The 
outside frame should be of stout iron, perhaps one 
sixteenth of an inch thick by one quarter of an inch 
wide. Bend this at the corners, so that it will fit inside 
the style of the door or window in which it is to be 
placed. Allow it to be a sixteenth of an inch smaller 
all around than the style,so as to make’ room for the 
bits of iron that will wrap around it, which are neces- 
sary to hold the grille design in place. It is best to lay 
the frame down on a smooth-top table over a piece of 
brown paper free from creases or wrinkles and mark 
with a pencil the size of the frame; then sketch in the 
full-sized design as you would have the finished grille. 
On this plan you can bend and fit each scroll in place, 
and when you have worked out the entire design in iron, 
begin to fasten the pieces. When fastening 
the rings to one another, always clamp the 
little piece of fastening iron so that it will 
hold the ends of the hoop and also hide the 
joint, thus making it appear to be a joint- 
less band of iron. 

The iron used in making these scrolls 
may be bought from any tinsmith. Get the 
best stove-pipe iron scaled. Be sure to get 
the scaled iron, as this will bend nicely and 
not crack. The unscaled or cheaper grade 
is unfit to use, and will break, afd refuse to 
bend easily with the fingers. The iron 
should be cut in strips about one quarter 











and lasting coat of lead black. The best quality of this 
kind is called “ Berlin black,” and can be purchased 
from a manufacturer of lacquers and varnishes. If it is 
impossible to get this preparation, you may make a 
good substitute by taking a portion of lamp or ivory 
black ground in oil, and thinning it to the consistency of 
rich milk with equal parts spirits of turpentine and 
Japan Grier. 

Apply this paint with a soft brush, but take care not 
to smear it on, but give the iron a good, uniformly 
smooth coat. If one coat does not cover the iron well, 
then apply another when the first is dry. This black 
will dry without a gloss, or, to term it correctly, it will 
dry with a dead or flat surface. 

When your iron work is to be exposed to the weather, 
it is best to give it a coat or two of red lead thinned 
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FIGURE 2.—HANGING LANTERN IN BENT IRON WORK 


with oil. This is a waterproof paint and makes a good 
coating for metals that rust or corrode, and over this 
several coats of black may be placed to good advantage 
to insure your iron from rust. HARRY ADAMS. 


BEFORE using varnish with color it is always well to 
get as much of the oil as possible out of the pigment, for 
the reason that oil and varnish do not mix well. 


LyXO , 


NOTES ON INTERIOR DECORATION. 





THE whirligig of fashion seems to be bringing around 
a revival of Gothic in domestic architecture and interior 
decorations. But it is a timid revival, and has so far 
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FIGURE 4.—DESIGN FOR A GRILLE IN BENT IRON WORK. 


been confined to imitating the work of the transitional 
period, when Renaissance and Gothic details were 
blended, and to some extent harmonized, especially in 
domestic architecture. Usually the canny architect, know- 
ing that what his client wants is a little of everything 
and not too much of anything, gives him a Renaissance 
dining-room, a Louis XVI. drawing-room, and a Gothic 
billiard-room. That is what Mr. George B. Post has 
done for Mr.C. P. Huntington in his new house on 
Fifth Avenue. We have already described Mr. Ved- 
der’s excellent designs for the painted decorations of the 
dining-room, so very Italian in character that they might 
have come out of a Roman palace. The billiard-room 
is almost as decidedly Gothic. It is a low-studded 
room, with ceiling showing the beams wainscoted with 
oak, and having a frieze of carved oak in square panels 
divided by Gothic pilasters of buttress form. There are 
a few unimportant Renaissance details; but the main 
feature of the room, the tall, sloping chimney-breast, is 
as Gothic as it can be. The material is Caen stone, a 
fine-grained, drab-colored freestone, found in Normandy. 
The frieze is carried across the upper part of the chim- 
ney-breast. The mantel-shelf is supported by open- 
work trefoil arches and pendentives forming a canopy 
supported by buttresses ornamented with niches, and 
under which two tall stone figures hold between them 
an open scroll inscribed with an injunction to “ play 
fair,” which will probably cause many a smile on the 
part of the guests. The windows are long and low, and 
are leaded in a hexagonal pattern. 


A DINING-ROOM in a New York house by the same 
architects has a coved ceiling decorated with a frieze of 
vases and festoons in black outline, suggesting sgraffito 
work, on the white plaster. The walls are wainscoted 
to the top, and over a low, panelled dado are divided 
into large square panels, the frames of which are orna- 
mented with a stencilled arabesque border in deep blue, 
in the style that appears on much fourteenth and fif- 
teenth century work, especially in France. This makes 
a rich, sober, and comparatively inexpensive decoration. 
The mantel is treated in the same manner, the fireplace 
being faced with greenish (celadon) tiles. The tall bay- 
window is mullioned and the glass is leaded 
in a geometrical pattern, with, in the upper 
lights, wreaths and festoons in colored 
glass. Here we have a remarkably hand- 


CS some room, the main features of which are 


simply white plaster with decoration in black 
outline, brown oak with a little stencilling in 
dark blue, and plain leaded glass with a few 
spots of color, 

AN English Renaissance dining-room, 
designed by Mr. C. A. Hutchings, has a 
ceiling of a geometrical pattern, of oak 
beams filled in with brownish plaster, and 











of an inch wide, and in that shape it can 
be more easily bent. It is generally best 
to use an old pair of gloves or fingers of 
gloves when bending the strips of iron, 
as otherwise the ragged edges of the iron 
may chafe the skin, especially if the hands 
are soft or tender. 

All articles that are of iron and that are 
to be black should be painted with a good 

















FIGURE 3.—GRILLE FOR 
BENT IRON WORK. 





a high panelled oak wainscot, over which 
appears a broad frieze of painted tapestry 
representing a wooded landscape in tones 
of olive, green, and indigo. A low window 
forming a shallow bay is fitted with a win- 
dow-seat and a shelf to hold flowering 
plants. The mantel is of red marble. In the 
fireplace stand tall brass fire-dogs. Thecar- 
pet and upholstery is in dull blue and pink. 
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TALKS ON EMBROIDERY. 





CHURCH WORK—FRAMING AND PASTING, 


a)F one succeeds in producing a 
good effect in domestic stitch- 
ery it is acceptable; but in 
order that church work shall 
be so, not only must the effect 
be faultless, but so also must be 
the execution, while the design 
itself must be in strict accord- 
ance with the canons of the 
church. The old European 
embroideries, especially of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, show us what has been done in this way, and 
how high has always been the standard. 

Ecclesiastical embroidery is “ solid,” and should al- 
ways be done in a frame; the ground material should 
be the firmest butchers’ linen, and should be stretched 
drum-tight. Church vestments, hangings, and clothes 
should be handled in one of two ways: they should 
either be thrown over the stretched linen and the work 
done through both materials, or the embroidery should 
be done directly on the linen and transferred. In the 
latter case the butchers’ linen should be of a close weave 
and have a substantial body. 

A firm standing frame is convenient, but a strong 
square one well braced on a table is often the most 
manageable, especially for large work and pieces which 
take much time, because it can be laid aside in a posi- 
tion where it need not have constant jars, which are 
very detrimental to the tension. The most practical and 
altogether satisfactory frame is one consisting of two 
heavy beams four feet long, one and a half to two 
inches wide, and one inchthick. This inch edge should 
be rounded and the two sides should be flat. The 
beams should have oval holes two inches long cut 
through the rounded edges, through which the two 
cross slats should be passed. The slats should be made 
three feet long, about two inches wide, and half an inch 
thick ; they should be cut crossways of the wood, in 
order to stand the strain. Oak or some hard, well- 
seasoned wood is needed for them, but pine is better 
for the beams, as it is light to handle. The slats should 
be perforated with a double row of gimlet holes placed 
alternately. When the slats are put through the beams, 
smooth nails or picture screws should be inserted in 
these holes on the inner side to brace the frame. Of 
course, the tighter the material is stretched the firmer 
the frame will be as it is drawn in against the pegs. A 
strip of listing may be tacked along the upper sides of 
the beams, and the material to be stretched may be 
over-sewed on to it, then the slats inserted, and so the 
material stretched in one direction. The other two 
edges of the linen should be corded with hemp twine. 
Perforate the linen along the inner sideof the cord with 
holes about ‘two inches apart. They may be punched 
in with the scissor or knife blade. Now, lace the linen 
to the frame with hemp cord by threading the cord 
through the perforations and winding it over the slats 
alternately. Secure it very firmly at the four corners. 
The stretching will come, of course, as you lace the 
second side, which is the fourth of the square. 

It will be seen 
at once that it 
is necessary to 
have the linen 
several inches 
smaller than the 
frame square in 
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room for stretch- 
ing. A stronger 
purchase can be 
got on the frame 
by slipping the 
slats through a 
few inches, so as 
to bring the 
frame longer on 
the beam sides 
than its width 
along the slats. 
Supposing the 
beams are four 
feet long, they 
may have slat 
holes a foot and 
a half from op- 


posite ends, as well as at the ends, in order that the frame 
can be made small when desired. All four sides may be 
laced instead of sewing two to the listing when a piece of 
linen not more than one yard by eighteen or twenty inches 
is to be used; but you cannot make large pieces as firm 
in this way. Instead of punching a row of holes along 
the corded edges, a bale needle may be used to carry 
the twine. Large holes are likely to tear out; so this is 
the better way, as well as a much quicker one. To sew 
the linen to the listing, turn its edge one half inch deep 
and whip it over to the listing with a waxed cord carried 
by a small sail needle. One needs to be very careful 
when using such a needle, as it may easily go through 
the hand unless one uses the sail-makers’ palm-thimble. 
It should be grasped like an awl rather than as a needle. 

Even a very firm frame is likely to wring as the ten- 
sion is gradually increased, but by placing heavy 
weights on the corners as you secure it to the table, or 
by tying one corner down to the table and weighting 
the diagonal one which is outside the support, you can 
force the frame flat. This still more increases the ten- 
sion, but it must be done gradually, or cord or stitches 
may give way. 

The material is now ready for work, if the embroidery 
is to be transferred, and silks and instruments may be 
spread out on the surface convenient to the hand. The 
table should be sufficiently high to bring the frame 
about six inches below the chin. If, on the other hand, 
the embroidery is to be done directly upon the fabric te 
be decorated, cover a space of the linen a few inches 
larger than the design with paste. The paste called 
gumoline is of the right consistency, and is, therefore, 
safe ; it is sold in half pint glasses. One may make a 
flour paste. It should be fairly thick and have a little 
powdered resin stirred into it. When it is perfectly 
smooth, coat the linen with it and rub it well in. Be 
sure it is even and that there are no lumps left. Lay 
the silk or satin over this surface and cover it with 
tissue paper before pressing it close. The paste will 
not strike through if it is smooth and not too moist. 
Flat weights or books should be laid over the surface 
until it is perfectly dry. It is best to let them remain 
several hours. A few stitches taken round the edges 
will secure the material, so that no accidental pull will 
separate it from the lining. 

When the embroidery is finished it should be well 
pasted on the back. It is best to put on the paste with 
the fingers, as a brush or cloth does not distribute it 
evenly or rub it down, so there can be no danger of its 
coming through. 

Put on the paste by smoothing it in the direction of 
the stitches. Lay a light weight on the top of the em- 
broidery while the back is drying; this will prevent 
blistering round the work. 

The matter of pasting is a very important one. It 
must be done very carefully, for there is danger of de- 
stroying the completed work if any accident occurs. It 
is necessary not only because it secures all silk ends and 
keeps the stitches from drawing when the tension is re- 
laxed, but it is a great preservative of the embroidery. 
Work well pasted can be cut out and applied and re- 
applied many times. It is in this way that the old em- 
broideries are restored and made to look fresh. 
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The paste should be, so far as possible, confined to 
the embroidery itself, and not run over the edges more 
than one half inch, because if the fabric is to hang in 
folds it should not be too stiff. 

When the paste is perfectly dry, the work may be cut 
out of the frame by running the scissors through the 
linen about one inch from the design all round. If 
there are spaces of plain linen within the compass of 
the design, as in a wreath, for instance, do of cut into 
it; cut only around the work on its outer edge. While 
it is necessary to cut the linen close, a little margin 
should be left. 

Now to return to the other method, that of doing the 
work on linen and transferring it when completed to 
another surface. In this case a sheet of drown tissue 
paper (white is likely to be injurious to gold) should be 
laid over the back after the first pasting. When this 
is perfectly dry lay on another coat of paste; cover it 
again with paper. When dry, paste a third time and 
cover again. After the last pasting the work should 
stand twenty-four hours before being cut out. Slit the 
linen out of the frame and then cut out the work, mak- 
ing a true outline around the design, leaving a margin 
of an eighth of an inch. One needs sharp scissors and 
a steady hand for this. 

Now set up the frame again with another piece of 
butchers’ linen. Throw the material to be decorated 
over the stretched surface and tack it down in position 
with as few stitches as possible. Supposing that it is 
an altar cloth or pulpit hanging or any lined article, it 
should be completely made first and the embroidery 
should be “ appliquéd” through lining, wadding and all ; 
otherwise the embroidery will sag, and its weight will 
draw one surface from the other. When you have the 
cloth or material fastened to the framed linen, lay the 
cut-out embroidery in position on it and secure it with 
small pins pushed through straight up and down. When 
its position is exact, fasten it with tacking stitches and 
remove the pins. Use a fine needle and be sure it goes 
down and comes up straight through the embroidery. 

Now, outline each figure of the design with one 
thread of filo of its own color. These stitches should 
be taken between those of the embroidery, and, of 
course, should sink in so as to be invisible. Do not 
draw them too tight, and take them about one quarter 
of an inch apart. The work should not puff or 
blister. 

When this outlining is finished, complete the appli- 
qué by bordering the design with a double thread of 
Japanese gold or purse twist couched firmly around it. 
After this is done, paste again lightly on the back ; 
while wet, cover with a sheet of tissue paper, which will 
finish the whole neatly. When perfectly dry, cut the 
linen around the couching, which will release the whole 
from the second framing. Leave an inch of the linen 
as margin. It is best to relax the tension gradually by 
easing the lacing before cutting, for a sudden relaxing 
may cause a drawing of the stitches in places. The silk 
stitches should be laid tight and smooth on stretched 
linen. Asiatic filo is the thread of widest application 
in this solid work, and should be used double, except in 
the case of backgrounds and skies, where it should 
always be split and worked in with satin stitch. It isabso- 
lutely necessary 
to emphasize the 
idea of working 
tight and firmly, 
for while the 

AN OY S slight loosening 
cee IOAN \ of the work after 
cutting from the 
frame is an im- 
provement to it, 
if the stitches are 
not of equal ten- 
sion the surface 
becomes rough 
and uneven. 
The embroidery 
on large vest- 
ments and 
church cloths is 
nearly all ap- 
plied. It is very 
durable, and the 
” effect of mount- 
x haou setae ; ed work is ex- 

tremely rich. 
L. B, WILSON, 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 





TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 


“SUNSET IN THE INLET.” 

THE simple treatment of this composition will allow of 
its being painted upon a larger canvas if desired, and for students 
this will afford excellent practice in drawing, comparative meas- 
urement of all the parts being, of course, the method to be em- 
ployed. If painted ona larger scale, the grasses in the foreground 
at the right should be studied from nature, if possible, in order to 
secure sufficient detail. 

O1L CoLors: Upon a canvas of medium texture, draw in with 
charcoal the principal features of the composition, indicating 
distinctly the horizon line, forms of the trees, and the outline of 
the mud-banks ; also the bushes at the right. The colors used in 
painting the sky are Antwerp Blue, White, Light Cadmium, 
Rose Madder, and a little Ivory Black. Follow the coloring 
shown in the lithograph, making the tint redder and darker tow- 
ard the horizon. Fur the clouds mix Raw Umber, White, a 
little Light Red, and a touch of Permanent Blue. The reddish 
tint of the upper clouds is given by the addition of a little Madder 
Lake. It is better to lay in the sky tone behind the trees, and 
draw the fine branches over this when the undertone is dry. 
Paint the foliage of these trees with Permanent Blue, White, 
Light Cadmium, Madder Lake, Raw Umber, and Ivory Black 
in the local tone. Use Cadmium with a little Lake, and Antwerp 
Blue, White, and Ivory Black for the highest lights. In the 
shadows, use Antwerp Blue, Burnt Sienna, Ivory Black, and 
Raw Umber. The reflections in the water repeat the colors 
given for the sky, omitting the darker cloud tints. Just below 
the horizon, where the highest light in the whole canvas occurs, 
mix a pure greenish-yellow tone, adding a little red in the 
middle distance ; the colors for this are Pale Cadmium, White, 
Vermilion, a little Ivory Black, and a very little Permanent Blue. 
In the foreground the water is more decidedly blue, and here less 
yellow and red are used, the blue predominating. The reflec- 
tions in the water are made with the colors given for the foliage, 
but are grayer in quality, more Black and Raw Umber being 
added to the local tone. Paint the grasses and weeds in the im- 
mediate foreground with more brilliant colors than the foliage, 
using Antwerp Blue, Cadmium, 
White, Burnt Sienna, and Raw 
Umber for the local tones; add 
Ivory Black and Madder Lake in 
the shadows. Draw the slender 
branches and tree-trunks with a fine 
brush, using Bone Brown, Light 
Red, and Permanent Blue, for the 
general tone. Burnt Sienna and 
Ivory Black are added in the darker 
touches of shadow. Thereeds and 
other small details of foliage are 
treated in the same manner when- 
ever careful drawing is needed. 


WaTER-COLoRs: In painting 
this study, either the transparent or 
opaque methods may be used with 
good effect, and the composition 
may be conveniently reduced to one 
half the given size, if preferred. 
For the student who is working se- 
riously with a view to sketching 
from nature, it will be advisable to 
make an exact copy. A medium 
rough paper, well stretched, will be 
required for this. Draw the out- 
lines correctly with pencil, placing 
the horizon line about one third 
above the lower edge of the paper. 
Wash in the sky first, mixing Cad- 
mium, Rose Madder, and a little 
Lamp Black for the general tone ; 
run a little Vermilion and Rose 
Madder, toned with Sepia, over the 
clouds, deepening the tint later with 
Lamp Black, Light Red, and Co- 
balt. These colors are more or less 
repeated in the general tones of the 
water, but the tintsare dulled with 
Sepia and Lamp Black, and some 
pure color is run over the paper in 
parts. These parts are indicated in 
the colored study, which may be 
copied closely in the matter of 
color, though a somewhat looser effect in the washes is desir- 
able for water-color treatment. Where the reddish streaks are 
seen, a little Vermilion and Yellow Ochre are used, and the blue- 
gray tone of the water in the foreground is made with Cobalt, 
Cadmium, Lamp-Black, and Rose Madder. Yellow Ochre, 
Sepia, Light Red, and Cobalt will give the darkest greens in the 
foliage of the trees and bushes, while in the high lights a wash 
of Cadmium, Antwerp Blue, Rose Madder, and Lamp-Black is 
used. In the deepest shadows mix Yellow Ochre, Antwerp Blue, 
Rose Madder and Sepia; add Lamp-Black and Burnt Sienna in 
parts. Paint the branches and tree trunks carefully after the 
under washes are dry. Usea fine brush, and mix Sepia, Rose 
Madder, Lamp-Black, and Yellow Ochre for these. Soften the 
edges of the trees where the outlines cut the clear sky. The 
grasses in the immediate foreground should be carefully studied, 
and, if possible, carried out in a little more detail than is seen in 
the lithograph. The colors here may be made more brilliant 
and somewhat richer in the shadows. Use for these greens, 
Cadmium, Vermilion, Lamp Black, and Antwerp Blue, washing 
over the lighter parts first. In the shadows Burnt Sienna and 
Yellow Ochre, with Cadmium and Antwerp Blue, will give the 
richer darks. A small camel's-hair brush is needed for the de- 
tails. The reedsand little bushes will also need careful drawing. 
In the immediate foreground some thin washes of pure Cobalt 
are run over the local tone of the water and allowed to dry with- 
out retouching. 





PasTEL : Select a velvet papet of a medium quality—not too 
fine—and have it well stretched or mounted before beginning to 
work. Draw in with a pointed reddish-brown hard crayon the 
principal outlines of the landscape. Indicate the horizon line and 
the distant trees ; place carefully the lines of banks and shoals in 
the middle distance and foreground, and draw with precision the 
outlines of the trunks, branches, and foliage forms seen in the 
larger trees. Begin to rub in the sky first, matching the colors 
from your box thus: Pale blue, greenish yellow, light pink, and 
reddish gray. Lay in the tones in their proper places until you 
reach the horizon line. Blend these colors lightly together with 
the finger until they take their place. Put in the water next, 
adding more gray and blue throughout, though the colors used 
here are mainly thesame. Yellow Ochre is added with more light 
blue in the immediate foreground, and red brown with greenish 
gray are rubbed in where the reflections of the bushes fall upon the 
water. Paint the trees with rather rich, warm greens, using a 
brown green in the shadows; lay them in thus, and add the lights 
afterward. The green grass below in the middle distance is 





now rubbed in with a bright warm shade, which contrasts with 
the duller tones of leaves and bushes. Most brilliant of all will 
be the light warm yellow greens of the weeds and swamr-grass in 
the right foreground. Here the lightest shades in your box may 
come into use, while warm reds and browns glow in the shadows. 
Follow throughout the suggestions of the artist as represented 
in the lithograph, matching the tints from your box of soft cray- 
ons, and touching in the outlines carefully with hard-pointed 
crayons of the proper shade. It is better to cover the whole canvas 
or paper first before blending the crayons, When this is done, 
and each tint in its place, rub the masses softly together, a little 
at a time, working from the outlines inward. Keeping thus the 
forms distinct and clear, we gradually attain the desired effect of 
softness without impairing the clear and distinct effects of draw- 
ing so desirable in parts. Matching the colors thus, a perfect copy 
of the original may be obtained, which will serve as excellent 
practice in studying directly from nature. Remember always 
that the highest lights must be kept clean and fresh, and re- 
touched crisply at the last with the pure tints in soft crayon, 





CUP AND SAUCER, 


THIS treatment, while simple, can be varied to a con- 
siderable degree. The china can be left white, if it is very deli- 
cate and of good color, and the band can be of any tint desired 
Night Green, Chrome Water Green, Salmon, Fusible Lilac, or 
Deep Red Brown. Orthe whole may be done in some delicate 
color, with the band of a stronger tint of the same ; or of another 
color that will harmonize. If the ground is Light Ivory Yellow, 
any color may be used with it. It would be best to put in the 
band first, and after wiping out the outlines neatly tint the rest. 
Then put on the relief for the gold and fire. Gild the edge and 
handle for the first firing, in order to have the chance of retouch- 
ing, if necessary. The gilding of the ornament will be done for the 
second firing. The scroils and small dots are all of gold, the 
large ones of white enamel, or repeating the color of the ground ; 
or jewels could be used, making for them a setting of tiny dots 
of raising. This would give a chance for a very pretty effect in 
the saucer, two colors could be used in the large spaces and be re- 
peated on the side of the cup. A monogram fills the panel on 











EXAMPLES OF APPLIQUE 
EMBROIDERY. 





FROM SIXTEENTH CENTURY MODELS 
IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, 





the front It can be put in with gold and enamels. The cup 
should have a band of gold around the bottom. 


MUG AND PLATE IN “OLD SEVRES” STYLE. 


THE mug and plate require the daintiest possible 
handling, and, having it, can be made very beautiful. First 
paint in the whole design. The drawing must be accurate and 
the coloring delicate. Use Deep Red Brown (very thin) for the 
roses. The group in the festoon might be white. Outline them 
and model them lightly with gray, with a touch of yellow in the 
centre. The little corn-flowers can be put in with blue (very 
light). Use much soft warm gray in the leaves, with only a hint 
of green. The band of white at the edge and centre of the sau- 
cer and at the top and bottom of the cup are outlined with heavy 
lines of gold, all the inner edges of which are finished with a row 
of tiny dots of raising, which will be the next step. The laurel 
wreath can then be painted in flat with the raising. Each leaf 
must be put in at one stroke, After it has set a little put on the 
centre vein witha hair line. Put also a line at one edge to catch 
the light. Small dots of raising are used for the berries. Carry 
down the line for the stem where it shows, There is a band of 


leaves on the handle. Theribbon knots can be gold or color... 


If of gold, they will have an edge of the tiniest possible dots of 
raising ; if of color, lay them in very lightly. The work is now 
ready for firing. ‘The ground may be left white, but it is better 
if tinted. Aclear LemonYellow would be effective, or a Sap Green 
(light). A mixture of SapGreen and Trenton Ivory is good. After 
tinting, be careful to have the raising very thoroughly cleaned 
off before the color has a chance to dry, as any trace of color will 
deaden the gold. Leave the bands with the laurel wreath white ; 
also clean out the ribbon, if of gold ; if of color, take off the high 
lights only. Dry the work and go over it carefully with the 
scraper. Shade the ribbon with the same color used first with 
clean, flat touches. Remove the tinting from the principal flowers 
only. Strengthen the heart of the rose with a little Carmine 2 
added to the Deep Red Brown. Give a slight touch of purple to 
the corn-flowers, and work up all the rest with such colors as will 
harmonize well with the ground—touches of violet, brown, red, 
or whatever seems necessary. It would be well to give the white 
flowers a very slight touch of white enamel. The large one might 
have first a faint wash of pink, and also some warm touches in 
the shadows underneath ; but keep the whole extremely dainty. 
The front of the cup can have a monogram, as shown in the 
second illustration. This would be put on for the first firing with 
raising, as also the dots of gold between the jewels encircling the 








medallion. After all the color work is finished, give the raising a 
final wiping off with alcohol and do the gilding. If preferred, 
enamel can be used instead of the jewels, and would be laid on 
after the gilding is done, for the same firing. After firing scour 
all the gold with the glass brush, and with the agate burnisher 
make lines giving the proper relief tothe ribbon knots. Then 
fasten the jewels in place with any good cement that is used for 
mending china. If fired on, they must be done at glass heat, 
and the stones fixed in place with a cement made especially for 
the purpose. Pearls would suit any color that may be used for 
the tinting. 


THE ADVENT STOLE, 


CHOOSE a soft, dull shade of purple or mulberry for 
the ground of the stole (silk brocade is richest) of a tint that will 
harmonize with the dull greens of the flowers and fruit. The 
leaves will require four shades of olive green embroidery silk, 
The lighter tints should be used in the upper and smaller leaves, 
the darker in the lower. In the flowers use white, working down 
to palest green. For the pistils use green, and work them in satin 
stitch ; the stamens are yellow, and are done in French knots, 
The fruit of the olive is worked in dull purples blending into 
green. The cross is worked solidly in gold, a very fine gold or 
silk being used for the rays. The circle at the centre and those 
below the cross may be filled in with gems or silk dots. The 
five small crosses are done in fine gold. The bands above and 
below are outlined or filled in with gold. The lettering should 
be in darning stitch in dark red filo-floss, outlined with fine gold, 
Four skeins of thick and one of fine gold will be needed, 


POW DEERING FOR EMBROIDERY, 


THIS large conventional flower is a very good figure 
for darning, asit has plenty of surface and is one which will admit 
of variety in color. . It should be applied to large pieces, such as 
hangings or curtains, and may on these be used as a powdering 
only, or in connection with a border, formed by itself in repeats 
confined between bars or scrolls, or heavy lines. Soft ground 
materials are the best for darning, as silks lie better on them 
than on stiff, smooth surfaces. Darning is hand work, rather 
than frame embroidery, yet care 
should be taken not to wrinkle the 
material by crushing it in the hand 
more than is absolutely necessary. 
Large pieces of soft material may 
be held over the lap and the needle 
sent in both directions alternately. 
To do this skilfully requires prac 
tice. Darning may be done in such 
a way that the work will be equally 
presentable on either right or wrong 
side, if one is careful about starting 
the thread and fastening it off. It 
is very easy to draw indicating lines 
to show stitch direction for darn- 
ing, as in the figure, but a real diffi- 
culty presents itself to the amateur 
when trying to follow these because 
of the necessity of losing parts of 
lines occasionally by narrowing or 
gaining a line in widening to a form, 
The best plan is to keep the lines 
of darning stitches unbroken, and 
to narrow by placing them closer 
together and widen by letting them 
fall wider apart. But where it is 
really necessary to introduce or omit 
a line, do it on the finishing edge 
rather than inthe centre of a form ; 
that is, let the first line be contin- 
uous along the convex side, and let 
the lines lose their length in ac- 
commodating themselves to the 
other side or to the central vein, as 
in this case, instead of losing any 
lines in the width. This makesa 
better surface, one which takes the 
light evenly, and so seems smoother, 
Outline the veins before darning, or 
omit them and darn solidly across 
the petals; but outline the petals 
and other forms @/fer darning 
them, Where the forms run into 
lines, as in the stamens and tendrils, 
outline these also. It will be a 
good plan to work the central oval 
of this flower in some striking way which will be in con- 
trast to the darning. The front ridge may be laid in long 
stitches following the outline, and these drawn into the curve 
are held in place by slanting stitches taken over them with a 
twisted thread. Darning looks best if done with a doubled 
thread of Asiatic filo. It requires care to keep these even, but 
the difficulty is much lessened by doubling the thread instead of 
threading two strands. It is less work to use one thread of 
Roman floss or Asiatic rope silk, and the effect is as beautiful, 
though not so fine. When one works on a lustrous ground the 
dull Asiastic darning silk is very rich, 
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CALENDAR FRAME, 


No more successful or daintier frame for a calendar 
or photograph has been devised than the one the edges of which 
are mounted with white linen decorated with embroidery. ‘These 
edges, though narrow, afford a good opportunity for design. 
The design we give is suggestive of fruit blossoms, and 
may be carried out in embroidery with white in the blossoms 
and a touch of yellow in their centres and green leaves, or pink 
or yellow blossoms, with leaves of a green which will harmonize. 
Asiatic filo is the thread which should be used in such small fig- 
ures, as anything heavier would be unmanageable. A fine long 
and short stitch will be the best method. Leave the white linen 
uncovered but for this bordering of the forms—solid work would 
not look well, as there is no margin to relieve it. In tracing this 
design on the linen omit all markings and shading and do not 
make the outline heavy, as the emphasis can be expressed in 
embroidering without transferring it in lines, which increases 
rather than lessens a difficulty, The design may be worked in 
outline embroidery, as its lines are close enough to carry a good 
deal of effect in themselves alone. 





THE remarkable articles of silver which were dis- 
covered at Bosco Reale are described, with illustrations, in The 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts for August. All the more ancient vases 
date after 79 B.C., and they mark the later years of the Republic 
and the earlier epoch of the Empire, and most of them are the 
work of Greek artists ; some of them are in pairs, of the same 
size and the same decorations ; about a dozen examples are 
utensils of the table, such as cups and plates. One of the most 
important objects is a large vessel, o.225m. in diameter, decorated 
with a rondel enclosing the bust of a woman of exquisite execu- 
tion and finish, and alleged to symbolize the city of Alexandria, 
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THE ELEMENTS OF HERALDRY. 
WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE IDENTIFICA- 
TION OF ARMORIAL BOOK-PLATES. 


IN scanning an armorial book-plate for identification, 
the knowledge of the principles of heraldry is felt to be most 
necessary. When crests and mottoes are used in the plate, refer- 
ence to Fairbairn’s ‘* Book of Crests’’ is resorted to, or similar 
French or German works, when foreign design and ownership are 
apparent. Careful study of text-books will soon familiarize one 
with the various styles of heraldic art. Such other parts as are 
accessories will also help or determine the surname. These are 
Supporters, Collars, and Orders, 
Crowns, Mantles, and Helmets, 
The marks of Cadency or Differ- 
ences also show the family branch 
or line in which this particular 
surname is found. The Shield 
and Charges thereon are of the 
greatest importance; and to find 
the surname, one must search all 
old works on heraldry if the Shield 
be plain. But when the Charges 
are numerous and complicated, it 
is only required to search modern 
collections of armors, such as 





and Berry's “ Encyclopedia of (Az.). 
Heraldry.”’ For old armors, Guil- 
lim (English) and Palliot (French) 
are among the best books of ref- 
erence. In German there is the 
magnificent work called Sieb- 
macher, begun about 1854 and 
still publishing at Niiremburg. 
All these may be examined at the Astor Library, except Palliot— 
at least I have not seen it there. 

THE SitteLp is still used for holding the Ordinaries and 
Charges, which, alone or combined, denote the surname. The 
oldest is long and pointed at the base. A later shape was more 
rounded, while those for tilts and jousts had a notch, called 
**& bouche,” for the lance to rest on. The modern shapes are 
more nearly square. The book-plates that have been published 
in this magazine afford examples of shields of many kinds, 

The Field, or front surface of the shield, contains nine principal 
points on which charges are placed. (See Diagram.) ‘Tinctures 
are divided into (a) metals, (4) colors, and (c) furs. 

The field dotted, as in Fig. 9, represents yellow gold. ‘‘Or” 
it is called in heraldry, which is the French word for gold. 

When left plain, as in Figs. 10 and 12, it means silver white. 
** Argent” it is called, the French word for silver. These are 
the only ‘ metals.” The five colors in Heraldry are illustrated 
above. Horizontal lines denote blue or azure; perpendicular 
lines, Red or ‘* Gules ;’’ and lines crossing each other, Black or 
** Sable.” Diagonal lines from dexter chief to sinister base (see 
E and I of Fig. 12) are used for Green or‘ Vert.” Diagonal 
lines running in the opposite direction designate Purple or 
** Purpure.”’ 

There are two other colors, but they are seldom used ; they are 
** Tenné’”’ or ‘* Tawney,” the Orange color, which is indicated by 
diagonal lines, as Vert, crossed by horizontal lines; and ‘‘ San- 
guine’’ or “ Murrey,” a dark red or blood-color, expressed by 
diagonal lines like Purpure, but crossed by horizontal lines. 

The principal fur is ‘ Ermine’’ (field argent with sable tail 
spots scattered in order over the field), ‘‘ Ermines’’ (otherwise 
Contre-ermine, Fig. 20) isa field Sable with the powdering Argent; 
that is, the reverse of Ermine (Fig. 19). ‘* Erminois’’ shows a 
field or, powdered sable (Fig. 21). 

The term Vair (Fig. 22) represents the miniature shield 
forms in rows of argent and azure alternating. 

The inventor of the line system to designate colors was an Ital- 
ian Jesuit, Silvester Petra-Sancta, whose book, ‘‘ Tessarz Gentil- 
itiz,’’ was the first in which they appeared (Rome: 1638). 

THE PARTITION LINEs are for the use of more than one 
tincture on the field. 

Party per pale or per pale is thus divided for impaling the ar- 
mor of husband and wife. [For examples, see the opposite page 
and the book-plates of James Iredell, Fairman Rogers, John 
a John Hankhett, Watson, Lady Broughton, and Nos. 5, 
20, 25. 

Party per fesse shows the shield cut in two, as before, but hori- 
zontally. [See the example on the opposite page of the book- 
plate of Wightman. ] 

Party per cross, or quarterly, was commonly used for ancestral 
arms, quartered with the paternal coat. [See plates of William 
Cock, Dyckman, Ridley, Jonathan Jackson, No. 8 (de Vertha- 
mon), No. 14 (dukes of Gordon), No. 11 (James Morris), No. 33 
(John C. Montgomery), No. 64.] 

Party per bend is the diagonal dexter line. Its opposite is per 
bend sinister, [See the book-plate of Samuel Jones.] 

Party per saltire is the diagonals crossing and meeting at the 
fesse point. [See opposite page.] 

Party per chevron is the same, with the upper half of the saltire 
(cross) cut off. No complete example of it has been given yet in 
The Art Amateur ; but the form of a chevron is seen in the right- 
hand book-pilate shown below. 

Next month we shall consider the charges on the shield, which 
include the Roundels, Nos. 6 to 11. MORTIMER DELANO, 





ARMORIAL BOOK-PLATES, 


THE growing demand for useful and ornamental 
ex-libris has brought up the question of the propriety of ar- 
morial usage in such plates. The use of coat-armor has never 
been discontinued, the advantages accruing being too apparent 
to prevent a custom be- 
ing set aside that all 
might enjoy who have 
the lineal right to avail 
themselves of it. Coat- 
armor, representing 
the surname—and not 
a title, as some people 
mistakenly think—sets 
a seal as it were upon 
the right of ownership 
in the book containing 
the plate. Then an ar- 
morial book-plate con- 
tains much meaning, 
often denoting descent, 
alliance, and eventful 
family history. Except 
in very modern designs 
it is rare that other 
than book-plates from 
coat-armor are met 
with. The arms should 
have sufficient promi- 
nence to be read easi- 
ly, and the artistic de- 


ILLUSTRATING CROSS, OR QUARTERING Sign need not be inter- 
DIVISION. fered with to allow of 
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Burke’s “ Heraldic Illustrations” No.1. Bive,or Azure No.2. Rep, or Gutes No.3. Brack,orSaere No.4. Green, or Vert No. 5. Purpve, or Pur- 


INDICATED BY HORIZONTAL, VERTICAL, CROSSED, OR DIAGONAL LINES, 


this. Heraldic accessories may be used, but unless they override 
the design, they had better be dispensed with entirely. The armo- 
rial book-plate may be simply an enlarged edition of the armorial 
seal or a complete achievement in itself without other fanciful 
design to assist it or detract from it. The value and owner- 
ship of many a rare book has been ascertained through the 
plate within; a written name in faded ink or a name possibly 
forged might have given a doubtful appearance to an otherwise 
genuine rarity. The exact and complete science of heraldry is 
to-day, as it was in the thirteenth century, a perfected universal 
language of symbolism. 

The oldest examples of armorial book-plates are supposed to 
be one by Lucas Cranach, affixed to the 1506 edition of ‘* De 





(Gu.). (Sa.). (VERT). 


TINCTURES OR COLORINGS OF THE HERALDIC SHIELD. 


Bello Gottorum,” of Procopius, and one of about the same time 
by the great heraldic artist, Albrecht Diirer. In both plates the 
armorial part is brought out distinctly ; that of Diirer is particu- 
larly beautiful. A specimen of 1675, belonging to Paul Jodrell, 
England, is entirely armorial in design. Another fine plate is 
that of Rachell, Duchess of Beaufort, dated 1706, In 1891 Ber- 
nard Quaritch promised the publication of a second series of 
armorial book-plates. The value of these plates for practical 
use is shown by the ease with which an unsigned book-plate—if 
armorial in design—is traced to its owner. M. D. 





MASON.—(1) If there is no printed genealogy in your 
family, a careful search should be made in all works, both Eng- 
lish and American, bearing on pedigrees. Next, heraldic works 





No.6. Tue Hurte. No.7. Tue Tor- No.8 THe Pomme. 
AZURE. TEAU. GULES. VERT. 
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No. 9. Tue Bezant. No. 10, Tue Pirate. No, 11. THe Fountain. 
Or (Gop). ARGENT (SILVER). ARGENT AND AZURE. 





TINCTURES ON ROUNDELS, 


of record and pedigree should be examined, and if the results 
coincide, then the claim is at least established. The use of armor 
in any manner by an ancestor in the direct line will be a help in 
determining whether or not the family ever bore arms. You 
have a good foundation of facts to work on, and could procure 


c. 
G. 











No. 1 No, 14. No. 15. 
Pas FEsSSE. Cross, 





No, 12. 


A, Dexter (or right) side. B, 
Sinister (or left) side. C, Chief. 
D, Base. E, Dexter Chief. F, 
Sinister Chief. G, Middle Chief. 
H, Dexter Base. I, Sinister 
Base. K, Middle Base. L, Hon- 
or Point. M, Fesse Point. O, No. 16. No. 17. No. 18. 
Nombril Point. BEND. SALTIRE. CHEVRON. 


HERALDIC SHIELD AND THE DIVISIONS OF THE FIELD, 


satisfactory results by placing the matter in the hands of some 
trustworthy genealogist. In the archives of Connecticut at 
Hartford is a seal belonging to John Mason, Deputy Governor of 
Connecticut, 1670. In 1634 Edmond Mason, D.D., Dean of 
Salisbury, died ; he had been tutor to Prince Charles, afterward 
King Charles I. (2) Only those who are lineally descended in 
the male line from an armor-bearing ancestor have the inherited 
tight to bear arms. If the seal belonged to an ancestor from 
whom you could trace your descent as above, then you could 
use the arms, as also could all others descended in common with 
yourself from this one ancestor. But if the seal belonged to a 
brother or son of your ancestor, and originated with this 
‘brother or son,” and was not inherited, then you would have 
absolutely no right to the use of the arms upon this seal, al- 
thoughall descended from that ‘brother or son’’ could do so. 
(3) The coat-armor of a family is not changed in any way, and 
all members of one branch have the same right to use it. 


WILLIAMS.—The crest you send does not indicate 
rank of any kind in the sense of a title. The use of it designates, as 
do all others, the bearer to be a ‘‘ gentleman of coat-armor.” 
This applies equally in America and Europe. Blazoned, the 
crest would be described : Out of aducal coronet a tree entwined 
witha snake, sable. The ‘‘ ducal coronet”’ is 2 charge in heraldry, 
and is used in this form for crests and shields, but never to indi- 
cate the rank of “ duke.”’ 


GOLD AND SILVER ARE SHOWN BELOW IN THE ROUNDELS, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SOME FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


FROM a long list of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. we select 
their announcements of newand revised editions of ‘* Famous 
Painters and Paintings” and ‘‘ Famous Sculptors and Sculpture,”’ 
by Julia A. Shedd ; a uniform edition of Mrs. Anna Jameson's four 
standard workson art, edited by Estelle M. Hurll, with a memoir 
of the author ; Caroline H. Rimmer’s ‘“‘ Animal Drawing,” with 
twelve groups of illustrations, each group being devoted to a 

single animal, which is studied in 
appearance, structure, and detail. 


The publishers promise illustrated 
holiday editions of ‘* The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish” and ‘* The 
Song of Hiawatha” and of ‘* Stan- 
dish of Standish,” by Mrs. Jane 
G. Austin; ‘Tennyson's ‘In 
Memoriam,’”’ edited by Dr. W. 
< J. Rolfe ; and Colonel Theodore 
A. Dodge will give in ‘‘ Gustavus 
Adolphus” a ‘* history of the art 
of war from its revival after the 


Middle Ages to the end of the 
Spanish Succession War,” with 
234 charts, maps, plans of battles, 
and tactical manceuvres, and il- 
lustrations of uniforms and weap- 
ons; and Alice Morse Earle will 
continue her studies of early New 
England life and manners in 
“Colonial Dames and Good- 
wives,” 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS announce an important 
work on ‘‘ Correggio, His Life, His Friends, and His Time,”’ 
translated from the Italian of Dr, Corrado Ricci, with full-page 
plates and text illustrations; also ‘‘ Constantinople,” by F. 
Marion Crawford, illustrated by Edwin A. Weeks; ‘* Cyclopedia 
of Architecture in Italy, Greece, and the Levant,’’ edited by W. 
P. P. Longfellow, with twelve full-page plates and over 250 text 
illustrations ; ‘‘ The Art of Living,” by Robert Grant, illustrated 
by C. D. Gibson, B. W. Clinedinst, and W. H. Hyde; “ Little 
Rivers,” a volume of outdoor sketches, by the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke. 


MACMILLAN & Co, announceamong others the follow- 
ing books on the graphic and industrial arts; ‘‘ Lectures on Art,” 
by John La Farge; ‘* Bookbindings Old and New,” by Brander 
Matthews; ‘* Masterpieces of the Great Artists, 1400-1700,”’ with 
numerous illustrations, the text by N. D’Anvers; ‘* Raphael,” by 
Julia Cartwright; ‘‘A Guide to the Paintings of Venice,’’ by 
Karl Karoly; ‘‘ The Art of Velasquez: A Critical Study,’’ by 
R. A. M. Stevenson; ‘Sir Frederick Leighton, Bart., P.R.A.: 
An Illustrated Chronicle,’”’ by Ernest Rhys; ‘* Architecture in 
Italy, from the Sixth to the Eleventh Century,” by Raffaele 
Cattaneo ; ‘‘A Handbook of Greek Sculpture,’ by Ernest Gard- 
ner; ‘‘ Etching in England,” by Frederick Wodmore ; ‘* Modern 
Book Illustration,” by Joseph Pennell ; ‘* Ladies’ Book Plates,” 
by Norma Labouchere; ‘‘ Picture Posters: A Handbook on the 
History of the Illustrated Placard,” by C. T. J. Hiatt ; ‘‘ A Book 
About Fans,” by Mary Cadwalader Jones ; ‘‘ Artistic and Scien- 
tific Taxidermy and Modelling,’’ by Montagu Browne ; ‘‘ Studies 
in the Art Anatomy of Animals,” by Ernest E. Thompson. 


PURE (PurpP.). 


A VERY important art publication to be issued by D. 
Appleton & Co. will be on ‘** Oriental Porcelains,” based on the 
famous W. T. Walters collection, It has been in preparation 
for a long while, with very elaborate color plates by Prang, and 
letter-press by Dr. S. W. Bushell. The same publishers an- 
nounce ‘* The Natural History of Selborne,’’ by Gilbert White, 
with an introduction by John Burroughs, illustrations by Clifton 
Johnson, and the text and new letters of the Buckland edition; 
a new and revised edition of ‘* Uncle Remus,” illustrated by A. 
BR. Frost, in ordinary and *‘ de luxe” editions ; a popular edition of 
‘“‘ The Three Musketeers,” with Maurice Leloir’s illustrations ; 
an ‘‘ édition de luxe” of ‘* The Manxman,”’ signed by Mr. Caine, 
with forty gelatine prints of scenes in the Isle of Man ; a new il- 
lustrated edition of ‘‘ The Music Series,’’ in five volumes, with 
twenty-eight portraits; ‘‘The Music of the Modern World,”’ 
edited by Anton Seidl, assisted by Fanny Morris Smith and H. 
E. Krehbiel, illustrated by Goupil, to be published by subscrip- 
tion; ‘* Westminster Abbey,” by Miss Bradley, daughter of the 
Dean of Westminster, illustrated ; ‘‘ The Story of the Indian,” 
by George Bird Grinnell, the first volume in The Story of the 
West Series, edited by Ripley Hitchcock. 


HAMERTON’S works are deservedly highly esteemed 
in the United States, and Roberts Brothers, the enterprising 
Boston publishers who have from the first made a specialty of 
them, should find the demand for them now greater than ever, 
for there are no better books for art students. ‘‘ The Graphic 
Arts,” ‘‘ Landscape” and ‘* Portfolio Papers’’ are now to be sup- 
plemented by “‘ Painting in France after the Decline of Classi- 
cism,’’ ‘* Contemporary French Painters’ and ‘‘ Imagination in 
Landscape Painting,”’ all properly illustrated. The same pub- 
lishers announce: ‘Dante Gabriel Rossetti: His Family 
Letters,’’ in two volumes by his brother, William M. Rossetti, 
and ‘‘ Margaret and Her Friends; or, Ten Conversations with 
Margaret Fuller upon the Mythology of the Greeks and its Ex- 
pression in Art,” reported by Caroline W. Healey (Mrs. Dall). 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS announce “ The Midsummer 
of Italian Art, containing an Examination of the Work of Fra 
Angelico, Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael Santi, 
and Correggio,”’by Frank Preston Stearns ; ‘* Painting,Sculpture, 
and Architecture as 
Representative Arts, 
an Essay in Compara- 
tive ésthetics,” by 
George L. Raymond. 





GINN & Co. in- 
form us that they will 
soon have ready ‘‘ five 
books of the National 
Course in Drawing.”’ 





T. Y. CROWELL 
& Co. announce the 
early publication of 
‘* Beautiful Houses,’’ 
by Louis H. Gibson, 


LITTLE, BROWN 
& Co.’s announce- 
ments are ‘* Modern 
Etching,’’ a folio of 
seven etched plates by 
Strang, Legros, Hol- 
royd, Cameron, and 
Rodin, with etched title ,LustRaTING DIVISION FOR IMPALING THE 
and descriptive text by ARMS OF HUSBAND AND WIFE. 
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Charles Quentin ; a new series of Novels of Adventure, by 
Charles Lever, issued in continuation of and uniform 
with Lever’s Military Novels. These will be ‘* Maurice 
Tiernay,’”’ ‘Sir Jasper Carew,’’ ‘‘ The Confessions of 
Con Cregan,” and *‘ Roland Cashel.” They also pub- 
lish ** Victorian Songs,” a companion volume, by Ed- 
mund H. Garrett, of his ‘* Elizabethan Songs ;” transla- 
tions of such choice works of George Sand as *‘ Francois 
le Champi,” ‘‘ La Mare au Diable,”’ ‘* La Petite Fadette,”’ 
and ‘* Les Maitres Mosaistes ;’’ and a new series of trans- 
lations of Romances of Alexander Dumas. 


GENT, 
TAIL SPOTS, 





ART. 


IN THE PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPH FOR AU- 

GusT, Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry Ady) concludes her 

sketch of the life of Raphael, the first part of which, dealing with 
the youth of the prince of painters, we have already noticed. As 
we then remarked, Mrs. Ady follows the most competent of recent 
writers on Raphael’ s life and genius, in discarding the silly stories 
picked up by Vasari and often copied from him without examina- 
tion. The illustrations are well chosen to show the versatility of 
Raphael’s genius. Among the full-page plates are photogravures 
of the ** Madonna di Foligno,” the central group of the ‘ Par- 
nassus” in the Vatican, and the portraits of Cardinal Bibbiena 
and the ‘“‘ Donna Velata,” commonly supposed to be the car- 
dinal’s niece, Raphael’s betrothed. The half-tone illustrations in- 
clude specimens of Raphael’s decorative work in the Vatican and 
the Villa Farnesina, reproductions of drawings preserved in the 
Malcolm and Reverly collections, and in the Museum of Lille ; 
groups from the ‘‘ School of Athens” and the ‘ Disputa,’’ the 
portraits of Leo X. and of Balthazar Castiglione, and several re- 
productions of the engravings by Marc Antonio after Raphael’s 
frescoes in the Farnesina, This essay on ‘‘ Raphael in Rome’’ 
should be bound together with the former essay on ** The Youth 
of Raphael,”’ and the two together will then make a readable 
and abundantly illustrated biography. ( Macmillan & Co., 75 cents.) 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE PAINTER DOMEN- 
1cO MORELLI, by Ashton R,. Willard, is a sketch which intro- 
duces to American readers what will probably be to most of 
them anew name. Yet Morelli is one of the most remarkable 
of contemporary Italian painters. A Neapolitan, born of humble 
parents, he was from the first attracted to the romantic school, 
and had to force himself, much against the grain, to learn draw- 
ing and co nposition as they were taught in the academies. His 
desire was not to make academical studies, but to realize on can- 
vas his visions of subjects which were drawn from his reading, 
but which came to him in images like memories of real life. 
His work, from the time when he first was his own master, 
showed, therefore, the two main characteristics of the romantic 
school : it was “ literary’’ in motive and realistic in conception. 
Latterly, influenced perhaps by his friendship with Fortuny, he 
has developed into a brilliant colorist and executant, without, 
however, ceasing to apply his art to illustrate high philosophical 
or religious themes. Mr. Willard writes sympathetically of the 
painter’s talent, and his book is ornamented with many excel- 
lently printed photogravures after Morelli’s paintings. Though 
necessarily failing to reproduce the impression made by the vivid 
coloring of the originals, the illustrations of ‘‘ The Madonna of 
the Golden Stair,” ‘*‘ The Three Marys on the Way to Calvary,’ 
and ‘‘A Moment of Prophecy,’’ go far to bear out the author’s 
enthusiastic descriptions. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 

THE FIGARO SALON, now complete, gives by far the 
best and most readable account of the two salons of the year, 
that of the Champs Elysees and that of the Champ de Mars, 
which, broadly speaking, may be said to represent the old and 
the new in contemporary art. The direct ‘‘ half-tone’’ process of 
reproduction from the original paintings, for which the house of 
Boussod, Valadon & Co. is noted, is admirably adapted to 
such work ; the plates in color are always refined, and seldom 
lacking in effect. We have forborne to notice the numbers as 
they appeared, believing that it would be of more interest to our 
readers to speak of the entire work when finished, and expecting 
to find it one likely to be of permanent importance, In this ex- 
pectation we are not disappointed. M. Charles Yriarte’s views 
on present tendencies, and, in many cases, his appreciations of 
individual pictures are worthy of a place among those master- 
pieces of criticism that make so valuable a part of recent French 
literature. 


NOTES: CRITICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL on the col- 
lection of W. T. Walters, by R. B. Gruelle, edited and publish- 
ed by T. M. Bowles, isa very attractive octavo volume. Bound 
in light board covered with dark gray paper, with title print- 
ed in red, the volume from the outside has an artistic appearance, 
in keeping with the 200 beautifully printed pages with marginal 
notes in red. The letter-press is descriptive rather than critical. 
It gives avery good idea of the principal paintings. The porcelains 
and bronzes are not described in detail, except the ‘‘ peach-blow 
vase,’’ and that seems invidious, in view of the greater ceramic 
treasures in the collection. It is interesting, however, to see a 
confirmation of The Art Amateur’s oft-repeated statement that 
this unduly notorious piece of porcelain is actually in the Wal- 
ters collection. (Boston: J. M. Bowles, 75 cents.) 





POETRY. 


WRITINGS IN DREAMLAND, by Jerome A. Ander- 
son, is a collection of poems written, as the author admits, 
while he was quite young. 
Traces of youthful faults 
remain, although many of 
the poems seem to have had 
the benefit of a mature re- 
vision. This appears to be 
the case more particularly 
with the ‘* Mystic Poems” 
with which the volume be- 
gins, and which deal with 
such subjects as ‘‘ Reincar- 
nation,” ‘* Fate,” and 
“Eternal Patience.” 
These, we may frankly say, 
are more interesting as phi- 
losophical speculations than 
as poems, In fact, Mr. An- 
derson does not claim to be 
even “‘a minor poet,” but 
only to have so much po- 
etry in his composition as 
goes to the making of the 
average man ; and when he 
deals with ordinary sub- 
jects nobody needs be ata 
loss to comprehend and ap- 
preciate him. (The Lotus 
Publishing Co., San Fran- 
cisco.) 


A CENTURY OF 
GERMAN LyrRICcs, by Kate 
Freiligrath Kroeker, may 
be of value to the student of 


Tue Frsse Diviston. 
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TAIL SPOTS, 


PRINCIPAL FURS IN HERALDRY. (SEE PAGE 106.) 


nineteenth-century literature, for it contains correct (though rather 
prosy) translations of lyrics by about thirty German poets, greater 
and lesser. It is, however, by no means acomplete anthology, 
Schiller even being altogether omitted. But, on the other hand, 
so much is given of Heine and of the work of the translator’s 
father, the veteran Freiligrath, that they may be said to be well 
represented so far as it is possible to have them so in un- 
rhymed and frequently halting verses. The average English 
reader will also find much that is unfamiliar in the poems from 
Nicolaus Lenau, whose ‘‘ Sedge Songs” are of uncommon inter- 
est; Wilhelm Muller, whose “Cycle of Songs: The Winter 
Journey” will stand: comparison with Heine’s ** North Sea,”’ at 
least as both are here presented ; and Klaus Groth’s specimens 
of German folk-lore in verse. Freiligrath’s ‘‘ The Dreadnought 
Hospital’’ appears for a first time in English, and the original of 
Dr. Heinrich Vierodt’s “ Dioscuroi’’ is still unpublished, the 
translation having been made from the manuscript. (Frederick 
A. Stokes Co.) 

FIRST POEMS AND FRAGMENTS, by Philip Henry 
Savage, are beautifully printed and simply bound, and are, so 
far, unlike ‘‘ the vast array of modern things ” which, he tells us, 
he hates. But we fear we must class his, after all, among 
the * thousand light and weightless books of verse,’’ the abun- 
dance of which he deplores, Excepting some pretty descriptive 
poems, most of them spoiled by carelessness or affectation, we 
have not been able to find anything in the little book worth 
printing. (Copeland & Day, $1.25.) 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

THE BLUE-BOOK FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 
is a volume of handy size neatly bound in cloth, which contains, 
among much other valuable information, a universal calendar of 
photographic exhibitions, a revised directory of photographic 
and allied scientific societies in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico, extracts from the copyright laws and the laws relating 
to permission to photograph in F rance, Great Britain, and other 
countries. The numerous illustrations show examples of many 
of the new printing processes and papers, and are frequently of 
interesting subjects, (Walter Strange, Beach Bluff, Mass., $1.) 

THE REVUE FRANCO-AMERICAINE for August is 
all ablaze with red poppies on both sides of the cover, and among 
its most important contents are a short story, ‘‘ Le Songe d’un 
homme Ridicule,’’ by Th, Dostoievsky, and a biographical sketch 
of the late Bulgarian minister and tyrant, Stambouloff, by Mr. 
Bernard Lazare. Dostoievsky’s hero has a wonderful dream of 
an earthly paradise on another planet in another system, which 
he wants to reproduce here. M. Alfred Capus, in a sarcastic 
article on the Legion of Honor, proposes that, by way of con- 
ferring a real distinction on the truly worthy, that they alone 
should be permitted to go undecorated. ‘* Un Temoin’’ de- 
scribes the festivities at Kiel. M. Jean Ajalbert criticises Ibsen, 
and charges him with being a mere adapter of the ideas of others. 
Madame Anna Lamperie - discusses the position of ‘La 
Femme en France,’’ and Henri de Regnier has a mystical 
poem, ‘Le Talisman.” The illustrations of the number are 
by Felix Regamey, Mr. F. Vallotton, Mr. Gandara, and others. 


GEORGE REDWAY, London, will publish a series of 
illustrated books dealing with ex-libris, autographs, porcelain and 
pottery, old violins, engravings and drawings, books, and bric-a- 
brac generally, ‘The series will be called ‘* The Collector Series.”’ 

THE DISEASES OF PERSONALITY, by Th. Ribot, 
though short, is one of the most important works on modern 
psychology. Taking up the now fairly well-known cases of loss 
of identity and others related to his subject, the author tries to 
show that our personality is a construction that may be taken 
apart, analyzed, and that at its base is the vague bodily sense 
corresponding to a single element of consciousness. Its diseases 
may be due to organic, affective (emotional), or intellectual dis- 
turbance; and, in the author’s opinion, unless organic disturb- 
ance is very far gone they are all curable. Therefore, there is 
always hope for persons showing symptoms of simple alienation 
while the general health remains fairly good. We cannot agree 
with all of the author's conclusions. He seems to us to give far 
too little attention to the illative sense, which holds together the 
several states of consciousness, of which, according to him, the 
personality is made up. To the artist, certain relations of ob- 
jects among themselves, relations of tone, for instance, are even 
more important than the objects considered separately, The 
vague bodily sense cannot, then, be the sole basis of an intelligent 
personality, Each element of the latter must contain at least 
two states of consciousness, compared and judged as to their re- 
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lations. What is it that thus compares and judges ? 
M. Ribot does not tell us. But his work, of which the 
book under review is an excellent translation, is extremely 
interesting and suggestive. (Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Co., 75 cents.) 

SIDE-TALKS WITH GIRLS, by Ruth Ashmore, 
gives much old-fashioned but useful advice about matters 
as to which every American girl ought to be well in- 
formed. Girls will read novels, and our author thinks 


Ar- that they should read novels ; only they ought to be good 


ones, and not necessarily the newest. Jane Austen, Vic- 
tor Hugo (in translation), Marion Crawford, Thackeray, 
and Dickens are among the novelists that she recom- 
mends. One may learn geography by taking a course of 
Rider Haggard; and, if you love short stories, you 
should read those of Thomas Nelson Page. Girls should 
not be slangy, and should avoid what is called rather happily 
‘slang in dress”—that is, a vulgar and obtrusive style of dress- 
ing. Girls are warned also of other and perhaps lesser faults—of 
extravagance, thoughtlessness, disrespect, and jealousy ; and are 
recommended, if they must earn their own living, to practise the 
good old feminine occupations of needlework and the like, or 
to try domestic service. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.00.) 


FICTION. 


GRANIA, by Emily Lawless, is, as the author acknowl- 
edges, a disiressingly gloomy story of fisher life on the remote 
and desolate Isles of Arran. The heroine, worthy of a better 
fate, wears her life out in tending an ailing sister and loving a 
worthless young man with aspirations toward ‘“ gentility.” 
Reality is certainly gloomy enough, frequently, as Miss Lawless 
suggests, to justify on the score of likeness such a study ; but a 
better excuse for her book may be found in the power with which 
it depicts certain aspects of nature and of human nature on the 
west coast of Ireland. (Macmillan & Co., 50 cts.) 


UNDER THE RED FLAG, by Edward King, is a tale 
which combines amusement with instruction, the instruction 
being in regard to the outbreak of the Commune in Paris, the 
amusement being afforded by the fancied adventures of two 
American boys w tho get themselves mixed up with the leader of 
the Commune, Dombrowsky, but not so badly as to be found 
worthy of death by the victorious Versaillists, (Henry T. Coates 
& Co,, Philadelphia.) 


A BusBLE, by Mrs. L. B. Walford, is a short tale, 
but one of the author’s best. The theme is that of Balzac’s * Il- 
lusions Perdues,” that of the young man of talent who falls in 
love with a woman of a higher social position, and who discov- 
ers to his sorrow that all that glitters in society is not gold. In 
the case of Mrs. Walford’s hero, disillusion leads to his death and 
to repentance on the part of the lady who was the cause of his 
mistakes, (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

THE WISH, by Hermann Sudermann, translated by 
Lily Henkel, is a somewhat morbid story of a woman who, in 
love without knowing it, promotes the marriage of the man 
whose affection she desires with her sister, and consumes the rest 
of her life in the vain wish that she had kept him for herself, 
Sudermann, we learn from a biographical ** Introduction,’’ is 
given to depicting characters who become the victims either of 
untoward circumstances or of inherent weaknesses, or of both, 
The present work is perhaps sufficient asan example. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) 


A QUESTION OF COLOR, by F. C. Philips, may serve 
to divert one tor half an hour or so during vacation time. A 
briefless young English barrister becomes engaged to a maiden 
of such surpassing loveliness that her dawning tendencies toward 
worldliness are easily excused. Collier goes to Cape Town to 
make a fortune in diamonds. Deeming his return somewhat un- 
certain, Miss Bruton, the fair fiancée, sees fit to yield to the charms 
of a sentimental Zulu youth of fabulous wealth, and a graduate 
of Oxford to boot. Collier returns in hot haste, but too late, 
Shortly after the dusky spouse shoots himself because of unre- 
quited affection, and the heartbroken widow counts upon prompt 
consolation from her former sweetheart. The sequel proves that 
the barrister had acquired commonsense at the Cape if nothing 
else. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., 50 cents.) 


THE PHANTOM DEATH AND OTHER STORIES, by 
W. Clark Russell, appear to have been culled from the magazine 
files of the past two years, There is not a dull yarn in the col 
lection, and many of them, like the tale that gives the title to the 
volume, will be apt to make the reader's hair stand on end. 
There is an element of fascination about sea life, especially as 
depicted by this born story-teller, that is still potent to stir the 
landsman's heart, notwithstanding the fact that in these days of 
steam the sailing vessel is rapidly becoming a rarity. Asa 
writer Mr. Russell belongs unmistakably to the old-fashioned 
school. May his fecundity continue, too, for unfortunately there 
seems to be no one to succeed him in his particular field of fiction, 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co., 75 cents.) 


OUR SQUARE AND CIRCLE; OR, THE ANNALS OF A 
LitrLe Lonpon House, is the title of a breezy volume that 
might almost have been written by the author of ** Reveries of a 
Bachelor’’—that is, if Ik Marvel's muse is ever inclined to nod a 
trifle. According to the title- 
page, however, the book 
before us is the production 
of one Jack E asel, some 
time Punch’s ** Roving 
Correspondent,” and likely 
to be by no means a dull 
companion, we may add, 
to those who care to follow 
him through the ** Annals.” 
Mr. Easel’s’ enthusiasm 
over the charms of ** Terra 
Cottage” is, no doubt, quite 
pardonable, but we find 
him vastly more interest- 
ing wher he elects to talk 
about ‘*‘My Books,” “My 
Save Time,’’ and ‘* Our 
Amusements.”’ His liter- 
ary gossip or chat is orig- 
inal and most delightful, 
revealing a bookish taste 
both eclectic and refined, 
Jack Easel is evidently a bit 
of an egotist, 1s sometimes 
unduly garrulous, and is 
far too much inclined to 
air his often trivial griev- 
ances. Nevertheless, he is 
a genial soul at heart, and 
possesses a fund of quaint 
humor, too, that well-nigh 
atones for his few faults, 


(Macmillan & Co., $1.75.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


INTERIOR DECORATION. 

Mrs. TATE omits giving the aspect of the house or 
stating what, if any, hard woods are employed. For the Ha//, 
presuming the wood-work to be of hard wood, stain and varnish 
it the color of pale oak or deep maple. Paper the walls with plain 
cartridge paper of a pale indian red, with a frieze in pale yellows 
and reds, and a dado of deeper red. Treat the Lzbrary some- 
what similarly. Use heavy portiére curtains of damask or velvet 
in deep red or old Delft blue, relieved with gold bands or border, 
or in deep ochre yellow. For the Parlor, paint the woodwork 
cream white. Let pale cherry or rose-color prevail in the orna- 
ment of wall-paper on a creamy ground, with a frieze in pale 
greens, rose, and gold. Use portiéres of harmonious shades of 
reds and grays or drabs. Drape the windows similarly, with the 
addition of white lace curtains on the inner sides. Stain, wax, 
and polish the floors, and have large rugs of Oriental make and 
design. In the Dining-room \et saffron and gold prevail, with 
draperies of peacock blue and gold ; have the carpet a deep tan 
shade, with a wide border of Turkey red, all plain. Bedrooms.— 
The bedroom over the dining-room would look pretty in whites and 
blues. Geta paper of old Delft blue design with curtains to match 
in silks or cretonnes. The furniture may be upholstered in the 
same. Stain and varnish the foor a pale cherry red, and relieve 
with some simple but good rugs. Treat the bedroom over the 
parlor in whites, pale yellows, and greens, with a little rose tint 
in the paper design to relieve it. Drape the windows in faded 
rose-color, carrying the same tint into the furniture coverings. 
Treat the sitting-room adjoining similarly, and in furnishing 
these two rooms, let the furniture be in either rosewood or dark 
mahogany. Carpet the floor in tints harmonizing with the above, 
only of deeper shade. 


S. B. H.—The lower part of the walls of the vesti- 
bule—to the height of about four feet—should be cased in stamp- 
ed leather of a simple pattern and of a single color, a shade 
darker than that of the wali, Have a deep frieze of conventional 
ornament in two shades of the same color, and treat the ceiling 
with a pale tint of the same relieved by a few fillets of a darker 
tone. A little gilding might be added in the ornament. The 
same treatment would answer for hall, staircase, and large hall, 
or living-room ; but in this last some gilding would be requisite 
or, instead, an application of silver leaf varnished in places to 
give the effect of gold. This scheme would work particularly 
well with a general tone of light olive. 





WALL-PAPER AND BOOK-COVER DESIGNING. 


Sir: In looking over some back numbers of The Art 
Amateur I find an article on ‘‘ Wall-paper Designing,’’ in which 
it is said that the design is traced and transferred on rollers. I 
have watched the process. The design is traced on an oiled 

per with pen and ink, the ink being of a prussian blue color. 

he same paper is then laid on the block, and the design is 
rubbed off onto the rollers with a piece of bone, and the same 
paper is used on perhaps seven or eight rollers ; but the design is 
as distinct on the last as on the first. 

I have been experimenting without success. I oiled the paper 
with lard oil and used blue (tube water-color) mixed with glycer- 
ine and alum to prevent it from ‘* crawling” and spreading on 
the oiled paper, which has helped to a certain extent ; but it 
transferred unevenly and only once. Now, will you please tell 
me a medium, a liquid, that will work evenly and transfer 
several times ? H. K. 


You ask a question which cannot easily be answered. In one 
or another courteous but decisive way the curious person seeking 
to learn what kind of ink is used in tracing designs in the wall- 
paper factories is informed that that is a secret, the property of 
each man in charge of the work in each factory. Different ones 
may prepare their inks differently, but not one will tell how he 
does it—how he prepares his ink. Our correspondent must try 
the power of personal ’suasion, or, possibly, of gold. 


J. R.—You may make your designs for wall-paper on 
any kind of paper you like, if it has not a rough surface. 


J. G. B. asks: (1) Are designs for book-covers ever 
submitted to publishers executed in black and white or colored inks 
only, leaving the color of the cloth or paper on which the design 
is to be printed out of the color scheme ? (2) What is mixed with 
inks or colors to prevent them from spreading or running when 
applied to textiles, canvas, or linens ? 

(1) The design should represent exactly in size, line, and color 
what the final cover is to be. Instead of omitting the ground 
color, designers who are anxious to meet the publishers’ re- 
quirements usually send in two or more modifications of their 
designs, showing the effect of it in different color arrangements. 
(2) The ‘‘etching inks’’ for linens and similar textile fabrics 
are sold with a fluid material intended to prevent the ink from 
spreading. In painting with water-color, the paints should be 
put on rather dry, and they will not run. If oil colors are pre- 
ferred, the quantity of each to be used should be put out upon 
blotting-paper to absorb the superfluous oil. If they are too dry, 
then a little turpentine may be used as a medium, 





THE ENLARGEMENT OF A DRAWING. 
H. P. and J. T. S.—The mode of enlarging a small 


drawing or sketch to the full working size of a large panel or 
other decoration is commonly by squares, though many decora- 
tors now prefer to have their drawings ‘‘ thrown up’’—that is, en- 
larged by solar photography. The former method, which costs 
nothing, since it is done by the designer himself or his assistant, 
is illustrated in our two pictures. We have more than once de- 
scribed this method, but we yield to the requests of H. P. and 
J. T. S. and describe it once more. A series of squares may be 
carefully drawn across the sketch and the same number of 
squares, but twice or thrice or any other number of times larger 
as may be required, be drawn on the paper which is to hold 
the enlarged copy. Numbering each line at top and side, as 
shown, it is easy to see in which square each feature comes, and 
to mark exactly where its outline crosses the bounding lines of 
the square. One has only to follow these indications on the 
larger squares to produce with perfect ease a correct enlarged 
copy of the original. If the enlargement is merely from the 
size of a small sketch to that of a sheet of letter-paper, it will not 
be necessary actually to draw the squares, for paper cross-ruled 
in squares smaller and larger may be had at any stationer’s of 
that size. Usually two or more series of squares are produced 
on the same sheet by the use of heavier lines at intervals. Trac- 
ing your sketch upon one sheet, you number off the finer lines 
that bound the smaller squares. Upon another sheet you num- 
ber the heavier lines with corresponding numbers, and you pro- 
duce your enlargement as above. If the worker has had a little 


practice in drawing, it will often be sufficient to fold the sketch 
three or four times and to fold the paper which is to contain the 


enlargement (and which must be exactly proportioned to the 


smaller sheet) in corresponding manner. When the papers are 
flattened out traces of the foldings will remain, which, in the 
case supposed, will be a sufficient guide. 


HOW TO MAKE “CHALK PLATES.” 

B. F. N., A. S., “ Typo,” AND OTHERS.—The follow- 
ing is the method of producing on ‘‘ chalk plates’’ such illustra- 
tions as are used for general newspaper work. A metal plate, 
covered with a coating of chalk about a sixteenth of an inch 
thick, is put into the hands of the draughtsman. It should be the 
actual size of the illustration to be made. The draughtsman 
draws upon the plate with a metal point or needle, like a shoe- 
maker’s awl ; every time he makes a line he removes the chalk 
from that part of the plate, and the exposing of the metal makes 
his drawing appear dark, contrasted with the whiteness of the 
chalk. [In much the same way the etcher removes his etching 
ground from a copper plate with the etching needle; the 
etching ground, however, is wax, and it usually is darkened by 
smoking, so that, the copper of the plate being light, the draw- 
ing appears ‘/ight upon a dark ground.] When the artist has 
finished his drawing—which is really a scratching away of the 
chalk—the plate is handed to a stereotyper, who makes a stereo- 
type of it. This is done in the following way: it is put intoa 
casting box, not unlike an iron waffle pan, which when closed 
leaves an opening about one fourth of an inch in front of the 
plate, and on the top of which there is an opening, into which 
the stereotyper pours liquid type metal, as a boy pours melted 
lead into a bullet mould. The metal fills the vacuum in front of 
the plate and runs into each gully or furrow which the draughts- 
man’s needle point has made. Of course where the chalk has 
not been removed, the type metal does not go; when the metal 
is cold and the casting box opened, we find a thin plate of metal 
where the lines rise to an even height, wherever the artist has 
scratched a line down fo the metal plate; but the plate is lower 
wherever the unremoved chalk prevented the liquid touching the 
metal plate. This crust of type metal fastened to a block, so that 
it is type high, resembles a wood-engraving or a photo-engraved 
plate, and serves the same purpose. When the inked rollers of 
the printing-press go over it, they ink the raised lines only, which 
correspond to the lines the artist drew, and hence it prints just 
like type. This method of making illustrations for the news- 
papers has great advantages and disadvantages. It has the 
advantage of cheapness, for the plates cost next to nothing, and 
when the casting box is once bought the expense of type metal 





THE PROPORTIONS OF THE HUMAN FACE. 


“ 


(SEE ANSWER TO “H., s.”’) 


and the recoating of the plates is very slight. It is a very quick 
method also, as an artist can draw a portrait half an hour before 
the paper goes to press. His drawing may take fifteen minutes 
and the casting fifteen minutes more. In photo-engraving, the 
photographing and etching of the plate takes a couple of hours. 
The disadvantage of the method is that the artist must make his 
drawing the exact size it is to be printed, while for photo-engrav- 
ing he usually works on a larger scale, which is not only easier 
for him, but when a drawing thus made is reduced it has a 
greater appearance of fineness and finish than a drawing made 
small. Then, too, the laying bare of the plate with a metal 
point, and raising a dust of chalk, which sometimes covers up 
the lines, is not as pleasant a way of working—does not seem as 
natural as drawing with a pen onbristol board. In pen-drawing, 
also, more pressure on the pen turnsa thin line into a thick one ; 
in the chalk plate process, to thicken a line you either have to go 
over it several times, removing chalk on its sides, or else use a 
larger instrument than you used for the fine lines. 





PAINTING ON SILK, SATIN, AND VELVET. 


R. M. W.—Many persons find the “ perpetua fresco” 
medium very agreeable for working on silk or satin, The best 
way to get the superfluous oil out of the paints is to put out on 
blotting-paper what you wish to use and so absorb the grease ; 
then use with the colors a little turpentine. 


B. O. S.—(1) The silk mount should be stretched on 
a frame before the painting is begun. After this mark out its 
semicircular form. The design is then traced and painted, and 
when it is dry, the silk is taken off the stretching-frame and is 
laid upon a board on which grooved lines radiate from a centre. 
On this the mount is secured and marked along the grooves with 
a blunt instrument, such as an ivory paper knife, care being taken 
that the lines do not cross any important part of the design, such 
as the head or face of a figure. The future folds on the fan 
will be indicated by these marks. The mount is next folded at 
the creases and cut level top and bottom witha sharp knife. (2) 
The best way to remove oil and grease stains is with a hot iron. 
Lay several folds of brown paper over and under the material, 
and pass the hot iron over the whole, changing the paper as 
often as may be necessary. An application of benzine or tur- 
pentine will help to reduce the stain. 


“OLD READER.” —White or pale-tinted velvets are 
best to receive hand-painting, for upon these variety and depth 
of color can be reached without sacrifice of smooth surface. The 
closer and shorter the pile of the velvet, the better. It wili be well 
to stretch the velvet tightly within a frame, allowing access to the 
back as well as to the front surface if the work is to hang in folds. 
If due care is taken in applying the color, any portion of the 
pile unavoidably flattened can be raised by steaming. Allow the 
natural tint of the velvet to serve, as often as possible, for high 
lights. You may sacrifice some effects of light and brilliancy, if 
by so doing you can retain to the end the peculiar downy, un- 
broken surface to be desired in all velvet painting. When points 
of bright light or patches of pure white are absolutely required, 
use a mixture of four parts of whiting and one of gum arabic in 
powder. Grind and mix them well, diluting with water. 


CHINA PAINTING. 


M. E. writes: “I have a jardiniére with a wide gold 
band around the top, and I wish to etch on this band. I com- 
menced it with a pointed agate burnisher, but I could not make 
it plainenough. Was the point too fine, or is there another way 
of doing it? (2) The jardiniére has claw feet and elephant 
heads for handles. Please suggest a way to decorate these parts, 
as I am afraid ‘solid’ gold would look too heavy.” 

(1) Agate burnishers are sold in various shapes, but the etch- 
ing is done with a pointed one. Success comes from practice, a 
steady hand, and good eyesight, as in going over a line the sec- 
ond time the slightest deviation shows, You had better practice 
on something of less importance than your jardiniére. (2) The 
decoration of the feet and handles will depend somewhat upon 
that of the body. You could tint them and touch up with gold, 
or use bronze. 


B. K. says: “In the February number of The Art 
Amateur is a beautiful design for a plaque. Inthe directions 
for treatment, you say, ‘ Dry thoroughly’ (of course, after tint- 
ing); ‘clean out the white flowers, and lay in all the leaves with 
pearl gray and the moss greens.’ Do you mean zof to clean out 
the /eaves, and lay in leaves with gray and green over celadon ?” 

The flowers are necessarily cleaned out in order to use the 
white of the china, but the leaves not. If the color (gray and 
green) is laid over the celadon without disturbing it, they will 
fire together with something of the soft effect of underglaze. 


P. G.— Of all colors in ordinary use, the carmines and 
other pinks require the hardest firing. Things decorated with 
these colors should therefore be placed as low down in the firing- 
pot as convenient, unless the fire is kept especially hot at the top. 
If, however, a small amount of flux is added to the carmine, inthe 
proportion of one fourth, in applying the color, it will fire quite 
evenly with the other colors, but too much flux would give the 
carmine an unpleasing purplish tone. 


S. F.—(1) All the gouache colors can be used for 
grounding. (2) You will find the information you seek in one 
of the announcements by dealers in china painters’ materials, on 
another page. 


“OLD SUBSCRIBER.”—(1) You can use oil colors 
upon bolting-cloth by diluting them with turpentine, upon the 
palette, before applying them. (2) The first thing to do is to 
have the leaves of your screen covered with muslin. Over that, 
paste what the paper-hangers call ‘‘lining-paper.’’ You will then 
have the foundation for whatever decoration may be applied. 


J. O.—Ordinary mazarine blue and cobalt blue do not 
retain their color when seen by gaslight, but have a blackish look. 
The old English or Delft blue—they are identical—retains its 
shade in any light. This is not only the test for china painters to 
apply to the blue they purchase for their own use, but it is also 
valuable to buyers of what is presumably ‘‘ old Delft” ware, al- 
though some of the modern Dutch reproductions will stand the 
same test. Allthe French imitations are more or less blackish 
when seen in artificial light. 


T. E.—Certainly “ Delft Blue” can be used in over- 
glaze decoration, and give the general effect of the old under- 
glaze. The color prepared by the Osgood Art School is very 
finely ground, and may even be mixed and used, similarly to 
underglaze color, with gum-tragacanth dissolved in water and 
well strained. Another method is by a combined process, us- 
ing, and drying separately, each in turn, oil-colors, and the 
new water-colors now in vogue for china painting, and so 
producing by one firing, effects that have heretofore called for 
two firings. This ‘‘ Delft Blue’”’ is an excellent color with which 
to experiment on the above lines. The pale tints produced with 
it are particularly luminous; when used more thickly, the color 
is as strong as indigo. It is well adapted for settings in ebonized 
mounts, also for mantels, tables, rose-jars, etc.; and in view 
of the present strong tendency toward a revival of the old 
Colonial style for interior decoration, the freshness and sim- 
plicity of services,: plaques, etc., in blue and white, particularly 
for country homes and houses, requires no added meed of 
praise. Quaint forms in china may now be obtained almost 
everywhere, and our art schools are training their many stu- 
dents to an appreciation of vigorous drawing and hardy dis- 
position of masses of light and shade that should make a modern 
revival of ‘‘ blue and white” the success of the coming season. 





WOOD-CARVING AND PYROGRAPHY. 


H. T.—(1) Walnut, oak or other dark woods are the 
best for fretwork. A light, closely grained wood, such as birch, 
stained grass green with transparent dye, looks very well. (2) 
Wood-carving tools may be ordered through any large hardware 
house. J. Watrous (213 Race Street, Cincinnati) sells the 
S. J. Addis tools, which seem to be liked by all classes of wood- 
carvers, professionals and amateurs. (3) Asa rule, it is best to 
avoid the fancy tools sold in sets in boxes; they are usually of 
inferior make. For a beginning, a dozen assorted gouges, 
chisels, square and skew, a V tool, pick, pattern-wheel, rasp, 
files half round and triangular, mallet, saw, plane, compasses, 
sandpaper, and glue will be found sufficient. (4) You will need 
a heavy working-bench. 


SUBSCRIBER.—(1) Carving may be done by clamping 
the work to an ordinary table, but it will be found fatiguing, 
being too high for sitting and too lowforstanding. (2) Youcan 
get lacquer for your brass-work by writing to the Crane Chemical 
Co., Short Hills, N. J. 


“ ENCAUSTICUS.” —(1) The best kind of wood for 
pyrography is bass, which is commonly known as American 
white wood. It gives beautiful effects by its contrast with the 
rich browns, shading almost to black, that are obtainable by 
burning. In well-executed geometrical or semi-conventional de- 
signs it is difficult to believe that you are not looking at inlay 
work. Pine, oak, elm, sycamore, holly, chestnut and lime are 
also good woods. To give a proper finish, a fine polish or var- 
nish must be employed. (2) If the illustrated advertisement you 
mention suggests to you that the process is a complicated one, it 
certainly gives an erroneous impression. All you have to do is 
to light the spirit lamp, which is placed on your right hand, 
grasp the end bulb of the bellows in your left hand, and blow 
very gently while holding the platinum point inthe flame. In. 
less than a minute the point becomes red hot. You then ex- 
tinguish the lamp and set to work on a prepared design, keeping 
the point red hot, by continually and steadily working the bel- 
lows. When you find the instrument is getting cool, you must re- 
sort again to the spirit lamp, so as to start it again. It is best to 
have the point red hot even for making a delicate outline. The 
whole art in execution lies in the regulation of the pressure and 
in the even sweep of the tool. Any hesitation or overpressure 
will deepen or make broader the line being followed. At first, 
from want of practice and, perchance, from over-anxiety to do 
just the right thing, there will be some little difficulty in keeping 
up a steady even heat, and still more in controlling it so as to 
suit exactly the needs of the design in hand. A beginner should 
therefore try several kinds of strokes on a piece of waste wood, 
until he has mastered the motions. 
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SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


W. H. W.—There is no intention of dropping the 
class of drawings you speak of. On the contrary, we intend to 
extend that illustrative feature of the magazine during the com- 
ing season. During the summer months it was curtailed to give 
the necessary space for out-of-doors occupations. 


S. J. S.—(1) Begin by passing a very thin wash of 
red lead over all the flesh parts of the photograph—just sufficient 
to give a warm, flesh-like tone, without really seeming to color. 
When the wash is dry, it is repeated where local color is wanted. 
(2) In painting the shadows of the face use raw umber, yellow 
ochre, vermilion, and a little lamp-black with rose madder. A 
touch of cobalt is very useful in the half tints. 


SUBSCRIBER.—What you say istrue. But “ giving 
away gold’’ also sounds like an incredible thing, and yet, in an- 
other column, a trustworthy Chicago firm absolutely promises 
to do so. 

H. S.—On another page of the present issue you will 
find an article on ‘‘ Proportions of the Human Body,” which 
answers all your questions. To further help you, we give the 
diagram on the opposite page. 


S. C.—A background of delicate greenish gray with 
notes of violet running through the shadows would be effective 
behind a figure with the coloring described—brunette wearing a 
costume of cream color and light blue. The hint of green in 
the background shou!ld be very slight. The colors used for such 
a background are permanent blue, white, yellow ochre, madder 
lake, ivory black and raw umber, with burnt sienna and a 
little cadmium in the shadows, 


S. P. AND B. T. J.—Instruction at The Woman’s Art 
School at the Cooper Union is not necessarily gratuitous. If you 
want to be admitted to the /ree school, you must apply either in 
person or in writing to the principal, and give a responsible 
written reference as to character, general capacity, and znadz/ity 
to pay for instruction. The ages of admittance are from sixteen 
to thirty-five years. You would have little chance to enter now. 
The school lists are nearly always full for the ensuing October 
before the close of the term, June rst. Pupils in the free school 
can take only one course of instruction besides drawing, and can 
remain only three years, except in such cases as the principal may 
determine. They do not pay for any instruction given in the 
morning school, but must provide their own materials; easels 
and models are supplied. The hours of attendance are from 9 
A.M. to I P.M., daily, except Saturdays and Sundays. The free 
morning school is reserved exclusively for pupils who wish to 
make drawing or photography a means of livelihood. 


STUDENT.—(1) There are degrees of originality. 
Usually, a painting is called original if the painter has copied 
nothing but nature, or his own sketches or studies, or has work- 
ed from fancy or from memory without having recourse to the 
work of other artists. When, as very often happens, an artist 
takes a suggestion, a motive, from another, and, in working it 
out, adds so much of his own that the subject takes on a new ap- 
pearance, that, too, is held to bean original painting. (2) Good 
drawing pencils are so cheap nowadays that there is really no 
reason in your complaint. There is nothing better than the 
Faber pencils; send 20 cents for samples to the Graphite 
Pencil Co., 545 Pearl Street, asking for ‘* No, 242.” Or send 15 
cents for samples to the Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 





N. D.—The method described for giving the hard 
and smooth surface to the wooden mantel might be successfully 
applied to finishing the face of a fine hard-work palette. The 
smoothly planed surface of the wood is rubbed down with fine 
sandpaper before the shellac is applied. Many artists prefer the pal- 
ette finished with oil instead of shellac, pure linseed-oil being 
rubbed well into the wood after the surface has been made per- 
fectly smooth with the sandpaper ; the oil is rubbed in with the 
hand and allowed to dry well into the wood before setting the 
palette with color. The only objection to a shellacked surface is, 
that it is liable to become scratched in time with the palette 
knife, when cleaning off the paint ; the color then settles in these 
roughnesses and produces a mottled surface, which interferes 
with the tints mixed for painting. 


E. P. T.—(1) Before applying the water-color to the 
paper it is proper to wash the whole surface over lightly with 
pure water. A fine sponge issometimes used, though a large hair 
brush will serve the purpose. If a blue sky is to be painted, it is 
a good plan to add a tinge of yellow ochre to the pure water. 
This gives a warm undertone to the blue which is valuable. A 
wash of pale yellow may also be used as a preparation for paint- 
ing foliage. Do not attempt to run the second wash over the 
paper until the first is dry. A wash may be guzded carefully 
with the brush in the desired direction while it is wet, but no 
color should be superimposed until the undertone is quite dry. 
(2) To stretch water-color paper, wet the whole surface of the 
paper thoroughly with a fine sponge, and then lay it smoothly 
over the stretcher, pressing down the edges firmly upon the 
wood, which has received a coating of strong glue about half an 
inch wide all around the outside. The paper is then addition- 
ally secured with a few small tacks at the corners, and when dry 
will thus be tightly stretched. 


L. S., who wishes to see designs of Oriental character, 
will find them in Owen Jones’ ‘Grammar of Ornament ;’”’ Ra- 
cinet’s ‘* Polychromatic Ornament ;” ‘‘ Les Arts Arabes,”’ by 
Bourgoine; or ‘‘ L’Art Arabe,” by Prisse D’Avennes. Most of 
these works can be found in any large library. In any one of 
them you will find abundant examples of Moorish design, which 
is the kind suitable to the decoration of the little Turkish tables 
to which you allude. 

S. T. F.—A very effective background for a large 
panel of Maréchal Neil roses would be a tone of warm gray, sug- 
gesting an old stone-wall. Shadows thrown by the flowers and 
stems and leaves upon this background would give relief and at- 
mosphere. Let the shadows fall in the proper direction, accord- 
ing to the light and shade upon your flowers. Use for this back- 
ground white, yellow ochre, raw umber, ivory black, a little per- 
manent blue and burnt sienna, The same colors will doto paint 
the shadows, but with less white. 


STUDENT.—You can easily make the French fixatif 
for yourself by dissolving one part hard white spirit varnish in 
seven parts of alcohol. Spray it over your charcoal drawing 
through a vaporizer such as is sold for perfume. If the drawing 
be a strong, dark one the fixatif may be applied tothe back of the 
picture with a brush. The paper absorbs the varnish and the 
drawing loses less of its brilliancy than its does by the appli- 
cation of the fluid to the print. 

A. P.—(1) You have yet time to send to the autumn 
exhibition of the National Academy of Design; it opens De- 
cember 23d and closes January 1st. Write to Mr. J.C. Nicoll, 
Corresponding Secretary, for a blank list, which you must re- 
turn filled in by December 2d. Pictures are received only on 
Tuesday, December roth, to December r2th. (2) That does not 
matter. It is only required that the pictures shall not have been 
publicly exhibited in New York or Brooklyn. 


S. M. J.—The colors for the background of the 
butterfly design, in the August number of The Art Amateur re- 





ferred to, are as follows: The blue tones are made by mixing 
permanent blue, white, a little light cadmium, madder lake, and 
a very little ivory black ; when the tint blends into yellow less 
blue is used, and may be entirely omitted in the lower part. 
The paler yellow tone is made with pale cadmium, white, rose 
madder, and a little raw umber; add a very little ivory black in 
parts. 


S. F. P.—(1) You can get an enlargement of the 
photograph you want to color by applying to Rockwood, 1440 
Broadway, New York. (2) To paint over a solar print in opaque 
colors, use the ordinary moist water-colors sold in small tubes. 
They are made opaque by mixing them with silver white and 
adding plenty of water for the first washes. Be careful not to 
repaint any one part until it is quite dry. The shadows may be 
put in quite as thickly as the lighter parts. (3) Values are the 
relations of masses—the relation of one dark or light to any 
other dark or light, and to all the others, Values first, color 
afterward. Values are the basis of color. 


S. T.—To understand the diagram, you must know 
something of the elements of perspective. The H. L. stands for 
the Horizon Line—an assumable line in nature, which is always 
level with the eye of the sketcher, and existing in the extreme 
distance that can be visible under any circumstances. The P. S. 
stands for the Point of Sight. Suppose yourself standing before 
ascene you wish to sketch, with the eye fixed in a straight/or- 
ward glance on a point of some object. The imaginary line 
through that point will be the H. L. The E. L. D. stands for 
the Eye’s Line of Direction, an imaginary straight line running 
from the eye to the P. S.—a very important line, for it forms a 
right angle with the H. L., and thus regulates the assumadle an- 
gle of direction relatively to the H. L. of every horizontal line of 
the scene. The V. P. is the Vanishing Point—the converging 
point of the lines apparently radiating from it. 


“ READER.”’—(1) No rules can be laid down on such 
matters. Rubens’ ‘‘ Descent from the Cross,” at Antwerp, said 
to be the greatest picture ever painted, was completed in nine 
days. (2) White lead is the only white pigment used inoil. (3) 
We do not like the employment of the word * pencil” in speak- 
ing of a small painting brush. It is better to restrict the term to 
the stick enclosing ‘* black lead’’ or graphite. 


S.—Textile designers use colors in powders. Place a 
small quantity on a glass slab (say from one teaspoonful to one 
tablespoonful, according to the space to cover), and add just 
enough water to moisten it so that it may be ground on the slab 
with a palette knife. Grind it until it is perfectly smooth and 
creamy. Thenadd sufficient medium (or thick gum-arabic wate) 
to cause the paint to adhere to the paper. To determine the 
proper quantity, a brushful must be painted on a piece of paper 
and allowed to become thoroughly dry. When dry, rub the paint 
with the finger, and if it comes off in a dry powder, add more 
medium. Repeat this process until sufficient medium is added to 
hold the paint firmly to the paper. 


H. E.—It depends on circumstances. The brilliancy 
of gilding depends on the polish of the surface on which it is 
laid. The same quantity of leaf applied on plate glass is more 
brilliant than on ordinary glass, and gilding over a smooth pol 
ished surface is more brilliant than over a rough one. (2) Gold 
leaf, as you know, is sold in books with paper leaves between 
the leaves of gold. If the paper is well waxed on one side with 
paraffin the gold will stick to it, and the leaf may then be cut, 
gold and all, to any desired shape. The gold will leave the 
waxed paper to adhere to a ground prepared with size. 


SUBSCRIBER.—To bleach ivory ornaments fastened 
upon leather, add hydrochloric acid to a solution of chloride of 
lime, apply the mixture to the ivory by means of a brush, and 
then expose it to the action of the sun. To prevent the leather 
from being attacked by the bleaching of the acid, it is best to cut 
the pattern of the ivory ornament out of strong paper, lay this 
over the leather, and, if necessary, fill up the part with wax. When 
the ornament is bleached wash off the particles of lime with a 
brush and water and polish with chalk ; for ornaments of bone the 
bleaching agent must be applied several times. The acid used 
may also be more concentrated, and in parts. consisting of one 
part of water and one of chloride of lime, it may be used instead 
of the solution of chloride of lime. 

NEW THINGS /N HOME FURNISITING. 

HERE is a suggestion for a unique cover for a sofa- 
pillow, made of two gay bandana handkerchiefs. Cut from the 
centre of the handkerchiefs two pieces which are to form the 
main cover of the pillow. Two hollow squares remain, which 
should be converted into long strips by cutting each one through 
the middle of one of the straight sides, Join these strips to- 
gether and gather into a full ruffle, which should be sewed into the 
seam of the pillowall round. Arrange the mitre, like points so 
that they shall be equally distant, with one at each corner and 
one in the middle of each side. This form of ruffle has an odd 
effect, and where a number of pillows are considered desirable 
for the proper furnishing of a divan, any novelty is generally 
welcomed if it be not grotesque. 

New ginghams are made after the bandana patterns in charm- 
ing colorings especially for pillow-covers, and where these are 
used the ruffles are made straight, and very full and deep. 
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Hemstitched silk mufflers of the size worn by men are now 
made into pillow-covers by using a heavy lace insertion as a 
means of joining. This should be about one and a half inches 
wide, and should be overhanded to the silk on the underside. If 
the pillow is first covered with silk in a contrasting shade, this 
will show through the open work of the insertion very effectively. 
Large linen handkerchiefs may be used in the same way, or the 
squares of drawn work which are sold for table centres, in which 
case the insertion should match in fineness the texture of the 
linen, 

Chair-pillows, which are specially serviceable on shipboard, are 
now generally made of the strong washable duck which comes in 
both navy blue and white. The owner of one of these asked the 
friends made during a recent voyage to write their names on the 
white side of her pillow, and in this way converted it into an agree- 
able memento of the event. 

Two things are noticeable in the Fall upholstery goods: first 
that the colors are brilliant in tone, secondly the designs are 
largely Eastern in character. For instance, the new drapery silks 
are of Persian pattern, and rich in color, really beautiful, and 
not dear at 65 cents a yard. 

The Japanese cotton crépes, which are also used for curtains and 
screens, have vivid flowers freely treated stencilledonthem. Bag- 
dad covers have come down in price, and are selling at Stern’s 
for $2.75, and cushion covers to correspond can be bought stamped 
in square design, quaint in effect, for 65 cents each, At the same 
place was noticed recently a large stock of Chinese skirts em- 
broidered in silk, which are sold for draperies ; but they are so 
marked in color and design that they should be used with great 
caution, and would not be appropriate in a small parlor other- 
wise American in its furniture. 

A velveteen, sometimes called German velvet, which was in- 
troduced a short time ago, has now become popular, and is large- 
ly sold for hangings and furniture covering; it is very rich in 
coler. The silks, cottons, and jutes in brilliant colors and fine 
stripes, are still in great demand, 

The English have sent over the only ‘‘ art goods” of low-toned 
color, calied Kensington Art Burlaps. It is a superior quality of 
that material made in shades of soft colors, and when plain sells 
for tg cents a yard; when a conventional, xsthetic flower is 
scattered over it, the price rises to $1.25 a yard. Besides its use 
as wall-hanging, it is excellent for the backs of screens. 

A new departure in the line of rugs is a small variety, about a 
yard long by three quarters wide, of all imaginable patterns and 
colors, all imported, They are used at doors and other places 
where a small one is needed, but too many would give a room a 
ragged appearance, and their value lies chiefly in their color ; 
they are too small to be of much use. They can be bought new 
or so old as to be failing to pieces, 

The home artist must not copy one article seen in the stores— 
little tea-tables, of the octagonal Turkish shape, decorated in 
blue and white, Delft style. They belong by originand character 
to the East, and a Dutch decoration is a glaring anachronism. 
In Meissen ware, formerly blue and white, there are some speci- 
mens of white and gold china, not delicate in style or shape, but 
rather quaint and generous in size. A puzzle is a set of so-called 
custard cups of Copeland china, a strange blue color, each little 
cup or pot having a cover, though why no one knows, 

Anything can be used for a cushion cover these days; if a 
piece of Turkish embroidery be long and narrow, make it up with 
a cushion of that shape, and thus get a variety. Altman has a 
great many of these Eastern bits, and has fitted up a ‘cosy 
corner’ in Oriental fashion, which is very attractive. At this store 
is also seen a line of India prints, which are charming ; they are 
cotton, crinkled in effect, odd in color, and from $1.25 a yard up. 
Among all this Eastern wealth was a domestic little article, a tea 
cosy, made of chamois, painted with water-colors in a good design, 
and lined with dark silk—a suggestion to be followed. Never was 
there anything more beautiful of the kind than the white lace 
curtains, especially those costing $100a pair! They are all of 
French make, and usually of the styles of the later Louis, those 
called ‘* Marie Antoinette,’’ made of braid sewed onto a coarse 
bobinette, being strikingly handsome and very durable. 

At McCreery’s they have begun to make up curtains of silk 
velours, embroidered in silk, to be kept on stock, so that custom- 
ers will not have to wait for an order to be filled. There are 
also there some rep curtains with a design outlined in gold, 
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ART NOTES AND NEWS, 


THE handsomely illustrated catalogue which has 
reached us through the courtesy of Mr, A. Preyer, of Amsterdam 
and New York, under whose direction the sale of the collection 
of paintings belonging to Baron Steengracht Van Moyland 
took place last month, included many fine examples of the 
Dutch and French schools, here beautifully illustrated in photo- 
gravure. Of them we may cite Alma Tadema’s * The Juggler,” 
a superb Roman interior in which a number of patrician ladies 
are amusing their leisure by looking on at the performance of 
an Egyptian mountebank; two fine examples of Corot, a 
‘* Landscape” with a river and rich meadows in the foreground, 
and ‘** The Forest,’’ which shows aclearing with two tall trees in 
the foreground, and dark masses of trees on either side ; an im- 
portant Decamps, ‘‘A Corner in a Tunisian Town,” in which 
the still waters of a little river reflect the arches of a curious 
bridge and the tall, flat-roofed buildings ; a Rousseau of the first 
order, a ** Sunset” over a vast wooded plain; and examples of 
Millet, Troyon, Diaz, Dupré, Henner, and Ribot, Of the Dutch 
school, Israéls is represented by two figure subjects, ** First Con- 
fidences’’ between two young lovers leaning against the rail fence 
of a meadow, and ** The Shepherd,”’ pipe in mouth, leaning on 
his crook and watching his flock, A ‘ Landscape,” by Jacob 
Maris; an ‘Interior at Laren,’’ by A. Mauve ; a ** Marine,” by 
Mesdag; anda view of the * Environs of Cairo,” by Emile Wau- 
ters, show the variety and the vitality of the school. 


ADOLF MENZEL, the eminent German historical 
painter, will be eighty years old on December 15th, and the Royal 
Academy of the Fine Arts, of Berlin, intends to celebrate the 


‘event by an exhibition this autumn of his works in connection 


with a similar exhibition of the works of Andreas Achenbach, 
the marine and landscape painter, who was born September 29th, 
1815, and of J. A. Schrader, historical and portrait painter, who 
was born june 16th the same year. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI'S maps, lent by Queen Victoria, 
proved the gem of the historical exhibition at the recent Interna- 
tional Geographical Congress in London, 


THE Grand Prix de Rome for 1895 has been awarded 
to Gaston Larée, a pupil of Bonnat, who produced the most ac- 
ceptable representation of ** The Holy Women at the Foot of 
the Cross.” The Second Prix de Rome was won by Albert 
Laurens, son of J. P. Laurens, and a pupil of Benjamin Constant. 


THE American School of Classical Studies in Athens 
has discovered and cleared out at Eretria the ancient gymnasium 
which lay on the slopes of the Acropolis. The principal remains 
recovered are a splendid bearded head of Dionysus, of archaistic 
style; a well-preserved head, evidently a portrait; and several 
inscriptions, for the most part of the second and first centuries 
B.c. The excavation of the theatre has entirely brought to 
light the orchestra, the proscenium, and the *‘ paradoi,” besides 
six complete rows of seats in the ‘* cavea,” 
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The Filkins Burnish Gold may be ap- 
plied over dry unfired paste or color, © 
thussaving onefiring. Itisalsoespecial- 
® ly economical in use over whitechina. 
Sample boxes 25¢., 15 grain boxes, goc., & 
or $10 per full dozen. Mail charges, .¥ 
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Lhe Amateur China Decorator 


Can find an almost endless variety of exquisite forms for artistic decoration in 
the complete series of Vases, Ornaments, Manicure Sets, Cabinet Specimens, 
Ecritowre Sets, Fancy Cups and Saucers, Tankard Sets and Fewel Cases; 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE. CERAMIC. ART. CO., 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 
Perfect Selections, Brilhant Glaze and Absolute freedom from discoloration in firing. 
Our Prices have been Reduced ‘0 meet a popular Demand. 
The New Catalogue for 1895 ts Now Ready. 
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’ P TEL COLORS. Boxes without our firm name are 
No. 1. THs KILN has all the advantages for GENUINE MENGS' PAS counterfeited. 
q firing China that our ‘ Revelation” | E i 
Nos. 2 and 3 have, only on a smaller scale. | E inet on = 
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as on how they are packed, 
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his Kiln has a fire-clay muffle, havin . 
an inside capacity of 7% Bons wide, sor 38 Tennyson St., Boston, Mass. Esrasusnen 1860. L, COOLEY, Proprietor. 


to 12 inches high, and 15 inches deep. 
We use kerosene oil and Dr. Land’s Practical Decorators, and Manufacturers of COOLEY’S Golds, Bronzes, 


patent burner, which has no wick, and is|= Qils, etc.,as used in our factory for over thirty years. All materials thoroughly 
absolutely free from the injurious gases so|2 tested and warranted. If any failure occurs when using our preparations, 
=, Rein gy = = kilns. 12 please send us full particulars and we will advise as to the cause. Our prep- 
deat jeponsltite. No yee poset cone arations can be found at retail, at all stores handling Artists’ Materials, and 
no wood, no coal, no ashes, no trouble. . at wholesale, by Jobbers of Artists’ Supplies. Should your dealer not have what 
Our Kilns are all put up, boxed and|= you want, send direct tous, as all materials, excepting oils, can be sent by mail. 
shipped, so that the purchaser has only to Importers from all countries, and Dealers (both wholesale and retail), of 
remove the box and put on the pipe leading |= Blank Ware for decorating, which we ship to all parts of the U.S. and 
ome kiln to chimney, and it is ready for}2 Canada. Send 10 <" in stamps for Photo aheats of White Chins aad cat- 
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conducting material, to prevent the heat 4 ce ° 
radiating. By the use of this pipe the heat |= made of matching broken sets of all description. China decorated to order. 
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PRICE OF KILN, BOXED, . . $30.00 FILLED PIPE, per length, . . . $3.00 


OIL TANK AND CONNECTIONS, 2.75 FILLED ELBOWS, each, - ” . 2.50 © il 
Manufacturer of Dr. LAND'S China Kilns, Dental Furnaces, Jew- The Hall Keramic Ki ll. 
a ‘ ; elers’ Enamel Furnaces, Assay and Refiners’ Furnaces, Etc. 


44-46 GRATIOT AVENUE, DETROIT, MICH. Five sizes for Gas. Four for Charcoal. 
OF INTEREST to New Yorkers and to Visiting Teachers and China Painters: Kilns Nos. Many new features, making it the most effi- 

1, 2and 3 may be seen and /es/ed every week-day during October, from 10 o'clock, A. M., A ‘ 
to 1 2 o'clock, M. at the Art Rooms of M. C, WRIGHT, No. 8 East 15th Street, between Union cient and durable kiln in the world. Full 
directions for firing with each kiln. Send 


Square and Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
for prices and testimonials. 


WILLIAI M. CRANE & CO., 





HOELZER’S PATENT 1879 FITCH KILNS 1895 


MUFFLE KILN. FOR FIRING CHINA AND GLASS. 


oun Kale os tae on. asin dedi: Makers of Gas Appliances for Manufacturing, Heating and Cooking, 
The only kiln a/ways firing suc- 
cessfully china and glass with GLASS FIRING. 838 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


wood, coal or gas. Send for de- 
scriptive and testimonial circular. 
P n ™ | Send for descriptive Circular. 


made <e STEARNS FITCH CO., Springfield, Ohio. Special Kilns for Underglazing, etc., to Order. 
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NO. 1561. 
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The Art Amateur Worki 
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1559.—DECORATION FOR A PRAYER-BOOK COVE 
1560.—EMBROIDERY CENTRE AND MONOGRAM. 


NO. 1561.—HALF SECTION OF EMBROIDERED CEN’ 





NO 
NO 











SIEDENBURG. 


. 1562.—ORCHID-EMBROIDERY DECORATION FOR | 
. 1563.—BORDER FOR EMBROIDERY (DARNED WO! 


(FROM THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK.) 














: 
- Working Designs. 


~ 





AYER-BOOK COVER. By M. L. Macomper. 
ND MONOGRAM. 
BROIDERED CENTRE -PIECE. By Anna Pn 





ECORATION FOR POSTAL-CARD CASE. 
RY (DARNED WORK). 


F ART NEEDLEWORK.) 



































NO. 1558.—CARVED BELLOWS IN ‘‘ DRAGON” STYLE. By Kani von Ryvincsvarp, 


(rns DESIGN WILL BE FOUND SUITABLE ALSO FOR PYROGRAPHY.) 
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c The Art Amateur Working Designs. 
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